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Chapter  1 

Berlin 


The  Twenties  were  a  time  of  high  unemployment  in  Germany  for  the  German 
people  and  a  time  in  which  Jewish  culture  blossomed;  especially  in  the  big 
cities,  such  as  Berlin,  Moses  Mendelsohn's  city,  Frankfurt,  Worms  and 
Mainz,  where  Rashi  had  his  Talmud  schools,  and  Hamburg,  where  Samson 
Raphael  Hirsch  lived. 

My  father,  Leopold  Klein,  came  from  a  family  with  eight  children:  Nathan, 
Regina,  Julius,  Hugo,  Selma,  Papa  Leopold,  Harry  and  Hertha .  Pappa  was  the 
best  of  this  lot.  He  loyally  stayed  with  his  father  after  his  father 
became  a  widower,  up  to  his  death. 

The  Klein  family  had  already  lived  in  Germany  for  generations, 
including  the  ancestors  of  Pappa ' s  mother,  whose  name  was  Ephraim.  Jewish 
archives  show  that  the  Ephraim  family  played  a  leading  role  in  Berlin  from 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  onward,  and  that  they  belonged  to 
the  privileged  group  of  "Hofjuden".  "Hofjuden”  were  Jews  whom  the  monarchs 
of  that  century  included  in  their  court  because  they  could  provide  the 
monarch  with  the  material  means  necessary  to  expanding  his  military  and 
political  power.  The  Veitel  Ephraim  family  owned  a  lace-making  business  in 
the  eighteenth  century  and  another  branch  of  the  Ephraim  family  owned  a 
gold  and  silver  concern. These  families  had  originally  come  from  Russia. 

My  father  was  a  successful  and  honest  businessman,  who  built  up  his 
wholesale  business  in  sewing  requisites  and  lining  materials  as  a  "self 
made-man".  He  was  a  devout  Jew,  who  loyally  fulfilled  his  duties  as  a  Jew 
and  as  a  man  to  his  fellow  men. 

My  mother  Luise,  whose  maiden  name  was  Tannenbaum,  and  her  sister 
Rose  were  my  grandparents  Carl  and  Malchen  Tannenbaum 's  only  children.  My 
grandparents  Tannenbaum  were  born  and  lived  in  Hersfeld  (Hessen).  Mamma 
was  a  beautiful  and  intelligent  woman  with  brown  eyes  and  blond  curls. 

The  Tannenbaums  -  my  grandfather  had  eight  brothers  and  sisters  -  had 
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lived  in  Hessen  for  many  generations.  My  grandmother  Tannenbaum  came  from 
Gleicherwiesen  and  her  maiden  name  was  Schloss. 

Well  to  do  Jews  in  Germany  were  members  of  the  "lodge"  "Bne  Brith" 
when  they  lived  in  the  big  cities.  This  implied  that  they  were  oriented 
towards  Zionism,  or,  to  put  it  more  accurately,  that  they  were  "salon 
Zionists",  which  is  to  say  that  they  supported  Zionism  from  their 
comfortable  rooms  in  Western  Europe.  My  parents  too  were  members  of  such  a 
lodge . 

I  was  born  on  the  HALLSCHE  TOR  in  Berlin,  into  this  protected 
traditional  environment,  on  the  eve  of  Hitler's  taking  power.  Because  of 
the  threat  of  Nazism  I  remained  my  parents'  only  child. 

When  I  was  three  years  old  my  parents  moved  from  the  Hallsche  Tor  to 
the  Dusseldorfer  Strasse,  on  the  corner  with  the  Uhlandstrasse ,  not  far 
from  the  Kurf urstendamm . 

We  lived  in  a  gigantic  house  there,  with  seven  rooms,  which  included 

my  father's  office.  His  secretary  and  an  errand  boy  worked  there,  and  my 

father  received  his  customers  there.  Because  of  this  it  was  quite  a  bustle 

in  our  house  all  day  long,  with  people  busily  coming  and  going.  For  a 

short  while  there  was  also  a  girl  especially  to  take  care  of  me.  She  had 

to  feed  me  because  my  eating  habits  caused  my  mother  to  despair:  I  ate  so 

slowly  that  one  meal  ended  when  the  next  began.  They  bought  a  music  box 

that  revolved  and  played  music,  to  tempt  me  to  eat.  The  association 

between  the  music  and  food  caused  me  to  feel  nauseous  just  by  hearing  the 

music.  The  girl  ate  the  food  which  was  intended  for  me  herself,  and  that 

made  the  "feeding"  go  much  more  quickly.  When  Jews  were  no  longer  allowed 

to  employ  Christian  personnel  she  luckily  had  to  leave.  The  secretary,  and 

the  errand  boy  too,  were  Jewish,  and  joked  with  me  whenever  I  appeared  in 

the  office.  My  aunt  Rosi  and  her  husband,  and  little  daughter  Ruth,  also 

lived  in  the  Dusseldorfer  Strasse.  I  grew  up  together  with  Ruth  as  if  we 

were  sisters.  We  played  together  all  day  long,  dressed  in  the  same  way, 
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and  were  always  together  as  if  we  were  sisters.  After  I  had  been  tc  a 
Montessori  kindergarten  in  our  street  as  a  three  year  old  for  a  short 
while  Ruth  and  I  attended  a  Jewish  kindergarten  together.  The  Montessori 
kindergarten  in  the  Dusseldorfer  Strasse  was  one  of  the  first  of  the 
schools  run  according  to  this  system  in  Germany.  At  that  time  they  did  not 
separate  classes  according  to  age:  as  a  three  year  old  I  arrived  in  a 
class  with  children  of  all  ages  up  to  six  years  old,  and  was  the  youngest 
child  in  the  class.  I  was  their  doll,  with  which  they  played.  This  school 
was  closed  on  Hitler's  orders  shortly  after  I  began  there.  Now  Ruth  and  I 
went  to  the  Jewish  kindergarten,  which  was  on  the  Kaiserdamm.  The 
kindergarten  was  run  by  two  Jewish  sisters.  We  had  quite  a  nice  time 
there.  When  the  weather  was  good  we  visited  the  allotment  which  belonged 
to  the  school,  and  when  the  weather  was  less  good,  in  the  winter  months, 
we  played  games  in  a  large  room  in  a  circle  and  in  groups.  I  never  enjoyed 
this  much. 

Mamma  was  very  close  to  her  sister  Rosi.  The  ties  between  Pappa's 
sisters  and  brothers  were  not  quite  as  close,  and  they  primarily  met  each 
other  at  family  birthdays  and  Bar  Mitzwoth. 

All  of  Pappa's  brothers  and  sisters  lived  in  Berlin.  His  oldest 
brother  Nathan  even  lived  close  by  us  in  the  same  area.  In  1933  Pappa's 
youngest  sister  Hertha's  husband,  who  was  a  communist,  disappeared.  It  was 
never  discovered  whether  the  Nazis  murdered  him,  or  whether  he  was  moved 
off  to  Russia  by  the  communists  on  some  secret  assignment. 

Aunt  Hertha  and  her  little  son  Abi  were  now  on  their  own,  with  no 
means  of  support.  My  father  supported  her  financially,  and  provided  every 
other  possible  kind  of  support. 

My  grandparents  Klein  had  both  died  before  I  was  born. 

Ruth  and  I  often  spent  our  summer  vacations  when  we  were  small 
children  with  our  grandparents  in  Hersfeld,  in  their  large  house. 

Friday  evenings  and  all  Jewish  holidays  were  celebrated  in  our  home 
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according  to  orthodox  rules.  And  they  were  cosy  occasions.  We  read,  or 
were  read  aloud  to,  and  we  played  games.  Of  course  my  mother  lighted  the 
candles,  and  my  father  pronounced  the  Kiddush  (the  blessing  over  the 
wine).  The  meals  were  elaborate,  and  included  many  courses.  Mamma  was  a 
very  good  cook  and  baker,  and,  especially  on  the  Holidays,  sometimes  spent 
half  the  night  baking  and  cooking.  On  shabbat  and  on  the  holidays  we 
regularly  attended  our  synagogue  in  the  Passauer  Strasse,  very  near  the 
Kurf urstendamm .  On  shabbat  afternoons  when  the  weather  was  good  we  often 
went  for  walks  in  the  "Tiergarten " ,  which  was  close  by.  This  was  a 
beautiful  park  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  which  included  paths  for 
walking,  playgrounds,  cafes,  and  the  zoo.  There  all  the  members  of  the 
Jewish  community  in  Berlin  met  one  another.  After  that  we  would  go  to 
drink  coffee  and  eat  delicious  cakes  at  cafe  DOBRIN  on  the  Kurfurstendamm . 
This  was  a  famous  Jewish  cafe,  which  had  the  best  cakes  of  the  whole  city. 
The  cafe  had  an  especially  luxurious  and  elegant  interior  with  magnificent 
armchairs  and  couches,  as  well  as  chandeliers  and  so  on. 

Pappa,  as  a  regular  customer  there,  had  an  account  there,  and 
therefore  did  not  have  to  pay  on  shabbat.  The  cafe  was  always  very 
crowded,  and  of  course  there  were  many  Jews  there.  DOBRIN  was  totally 
devastated  and  plundered  on  the  Kristallnacht  of  the  ninth  November  1938, 
and  was  never  restarted. 

On  Sundays  in  the  summer  we  went  on  trips  in  the  beautiful 
surroundings  of  Berlin:  Grunewald,  Wannsee,  etc.  We  picnicked  there,  and 
there  were  amenities  to  make  one's  own  coffee. 

When  Ruth  and  I  had  reached  the  age  when  we  had  to  go  to  school  we 

went  to  the  Jewish  Community  School  in  the  Fasanen  Strasse,  very  near  to 

the  Kurfurstendamm.  The  Nazis  were  in  power  by  this  time.  Both  the  school 

and  the  attached  synagogue  were  completely  demolished  and  burned  down 

during  the  "Kristallnacht"  of  the  ninth  of  November  1938,  except  for  the 

two  gigantic  columns  which  framed  the  entrance.  The  columns  nowadays  frame 
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the  entrance  to  the  modern  post-war  Jewish  Community  House,  which  was 
rebuilt  on  this  spot. 

Ruth  and  I  not  only  had  a  wonderful  school-time  at  this  school,  but 
we  also  had  a  carefree  and  unconcerned  childhood,  thanks  to  our  kind  and 
loving  form  teacher.  We  were  allowed  to  call  her  "Aunt"  Freundlich,  rather 
than  "Miss".  In  1938  she  emigrated  to  Palestine,  and  perhaps  she  is  still 
living  in  Israel.  She  remained  our  form  teacher  during  our  whole  primary 
school  time  -  which  takes  four  years  in  Germany.  Because  we  were  together 
with  only  Jewish  children  and  teachers  we  did  not  encounter  any  of  the 
existing  hate  and  aggression  against  Jews.  Aunt  Freundlich,  who  was  a 
strong  Zionist,  taught  us  to  become  aware  of  our  own  identity.  On  JewTish 
holidays  such  as  i  Chanuka  and  Purim  we  would  have  celebrations  wTith 
performances  in  which  the  whole  school  would  participate,  and  to  which  all 
the  parents  came. 

Because  my  parents  did  not  feel  that  the  Jewish  lessons  at  the  school 

were  sufficient  they  asked  Rabbi  Altmann  from  our  synagogue  to  come  to  our 

house  to  teach  Ruth  and  myself  Jewish  liturgy.  School  itself  ran  from 

eight  to  one  o'clock.  After  this  we  went  home.  Pappa  also  came  home  in  the 

afternoon  from  his  customer- "tour " ,  as  he  called  it,  and  we  ate  a  warm 

meal  together.  Upon  arriving  home  from  school  I  would  shout  loudly  from 

the  stairs  that  "the  "Hannemann"  is  home  again!'.  This  was  my  pet-name. 

Often  Pappa  went  to  lie  on  the  couch  to  rest  for  a  while  after  the  meal, 

and  then  it  would  be  a  great  happiness  to  me  when  I  was  allowed  to  lie 

behind  him  and  stroke  his  bald  head.  I  often  called  him  "Kulli"  because 

his  head  was  so  perfectly  round.  After  making  homework  in  the  afternoon  we 

went  to  play  in  the  Preussenpark,  which  was  nearby,  or  on  the 

Hohenzollernplatz ,  or  on  the  Ludwigskirchplatz .  We  would  meet  our  school 

friends  there.  In  the  summer  we  children  would  eat  our  evening  sandwiches 

there  in  the  park.  In  the  winter  Ruth  and  I  had  skating  lessons  from  real 

professionals  on  the  skating  rink,  and  in  the  summer  swimming  lessons  in 
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Halensee,  until  both  skating  and  swimming  were  forbidden  to  Jews. 

When  I  was  somewhat  older  my  parents  often  went  to  a  Jewish  hotel  in 
Johannisbad  in  Czechoslovakia  during  the  summer  vacations.  We  had  a 

housekeeping  couple  in  our  house  who  were  absolutely  not  well  disposed 

towards  Jews,  and  I  was  aware  of  this  even  as  a  child.  But  when  my  parents 
asked  me  to  go  to  their  rooms  downstairs  on  Christmas  to  give  them  their 
Christmas-  present,  they  were  very  goody-goody  towards  me,  and  invited  me 
to  admire  their  Christmas  tree.  This  was  the  only  encounter  I  had  during 
those  years  with  a  suppressed  hate  of  Jews. 

In  1938  our  four  wonderful  years  of  primary  school  came  to  an  end.  I 
Germany  children  only  go  to  primary  school  for  four  years.  We  now  all  had 
to  choose  a  "Hohere  Schule",  or  rather,  our  parents  had  to  choose  one,  for 

in  those  days  we  children  had  absolutely  no  say  in  such  matters .  My 

parents  decided  to  send  me  to  the  Jewish  Grunewald  school  run  by  Mrs  Toni 
Less ler  .  Ruth  was  also  registered  at  this  school,  and  I  believe  Mary 
Offentier,  who  had  also  been  in  our  class,  was  registered  there  too.  The 
school  was  in  an  ideal  location:  in  the  middle  of  the  woods,  but  still 
close  to  the  city.  Ruth  and  I  only  needed  to  travel  past  five  or  six  stops 
by  tram  in  order  to  get  to  school . 

Ruth's  father.  Uncle  Illy,  emigrated  to  Buenos  Aires  in  this  year, 
and  wanted  to  get  his  family  over  there  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  Grunewaldschule  was  a  school  for  the  rich  people's  kids,  and  was 
not  at  all  as  cosy  as  the  Jewish  Community  School  in  the  Fasanen  Strasse, 
to  which  people  from  all  levels  of  the  Jewish  Community  had  sent  their 
children.  We  had  to  sit  an  entrance  examination,  which  covered  all 
subjects,  and  lasted  half  a  day.  We  were  admitted  to  the  "sexta". 

We  had  a  girl  in  our  class,  Eva  Pestachowsky ,  whom  I  was  to  meet 

again  many  years  later  in  1965  in  Amsterdam.  We  were  both  married  by  then, 

and  both  had  one  daughter.  Despite  a  marriage  made  out  of  love  Eva  was 

never  able  to  cope  with  her  experiences  during  the  war  and  with  having  had 
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to  live  in  hiding,  and  shortly  after  we  met  she  committed  suicide.  Her 
suicide  made  a  great  impression  on  me,  and  I  felt  a  bit  guilty  that  I  had 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  meet  her  more  often  and  to  provide  her  with  some 
distraction . 

We  attended  this  school  for  eight  months.  Of  these  eight  months  I  can 
only  remember  the  farewell  in  the  auditorium,  which  took  place  just  after 
the  "Kristallnacht "  of  the  ninth  of  November  1938.  We  sang: 

"Und  zu  guter  letzt 

"Geben  wir  Dir  jetzt 

"Noch  zum  Abscheid  das  Geleite. 

"Wandre  mutig  fort 

"Bis  zum  jenem  Ort, 

"Wo  Dir  Gluck  und  Heil  zur  Seite  . 

The  mood  was  one  of  great  depression.  We  never  saw  any  of  the  teachers  or 
pupils  -  except  for  Eva  Pestachowsky  -  ever  again. 

With  the  "Kristallnacht",  the  burning  synagogues  and  the  devastated 
Jewish  shops  and  warehouses  throughout  Germany,  our  school  time  was  ended, 
and  with  that  our  childhood  too.  We  were  ten  and  eleven  years  old. 

We  children  too  now  felt  the  fear  and  anxiety  of  this  time.  Jewish 
men  were  taken  from  their  homes,  especially  at  night,  and  deported  to  the 
concentration  camp  Sachsenhausen.  My  father  no  longer  slept  at  home  with 
us.  Pappa  slept  at  the  homes  of  women  who  were  on  their  own,  such  as  at 

his  sister  Hertha's.  The  S.S.  did  not  search  for  Jewish  men  there.  The 

S.S.  preferred  to  hunt  for  Jews  at  night. 

Soon  my  parents  gave  up  our  big  house.  Everything  was  packed  into 

crates,  and  we  moved  to  my  Aunt  Rosi's  (Ruth's  mother)  small  house,  where 

my  grandparents  from  Hersfeld  had  also  already  come  to  live.  My  father's 

initial  resistance  to  emigration  resulted  in  a  hectic  search  for  a  visum 

for  any  country,  wherever  in  the  world.  Together  with  so  many  other  Jews 

he  queued  at  the  consulates.  There  was  a  tension  present  all  around  us, 
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and  the  incidents  of  aggression,  hate  against  Jews,  and  murder  of  Jews 
were  no  longer  hidden  for  us  children.  The  dream  of  the  German  citizen  of 
Jewish  faith  had  ended.  We  lived  for  seven  months  in  Aunt  Rose's  small 
house  in  this  frightening  atmosphere,  with  nightly  ventures  to  other 
places,  to  flee  from  possible  razzias.  The  days  were  filled  with  the 
buying  of  furniture  and  clothes  for  emigration.  My  parents  prepared  crates 
and  bought,  hew  furniture  and  kitchen  utensils.  They  planned  to  open  a 
guest-house  abroad. 

My  father  had  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  visum  for  Cuba  for  all  seven 
of  us,  including  my  Aunt  Rosi,  Ruth,  and  my  grandparents,  after  he  had 
failed  in  the  race  to  obtain  an  "affidavit"  for  the  U.S.A.  and  a 
certificate  for  Palestine.  H.M.S.  St. Louise  would  leave  Hamburg  for  Havana 
on  the  thirteenth  of  May  19  39.  On  the  twelfth  of  May  we  were  in  Hamburg, 
were  we  were  allowed  to  spend  the  night  in  a  convent,  because  all  hotels 
were  forbidden  to  Jews.  The  next  day  we  boarded  the  ship. 


Chapter  Two 

H.M.S.  St.  Louis 
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(The  documentation  concerning  the  events  on  and  around  the  H.M.S.  St. 
Louis  has  been  taken  from  Hans  Herlin's  book  Kein  Gelobtes  Land: ) 

The  H.M.S.  St.  Louis  was  in  the  Freihafen  of  Hamburg,  painted  snow- 
white  with  a  black-white-red  chimney;  a  luxury  ship,  on  which  rich 
Americans  took  their  pleasure  cruises.  Labourers  dragged  crates  with  food, 
and  a  large  crane  lifted  crates  into  the  baggage  hold  -  these  crates  were 
known  as  Jews'  crates.  We  had  to  walk  past  tabels.  That  was  the  passport  - 
currency  -  and  customs  control.  Nobody  said  a  word.  The  boarding  took  all 
afternoon.  The  passengers,  930  Jewish  men,  women,  and  children,  boarded 
all  afternoon.  We  first  were  served  coffee  and  cake,  and  after  that  an 
evening  meal . 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  H.M.S.  St.  Louis  began  to  leave 
harbour.  The  ship's  orchestra  played  "Muss  i  denn  zum  Stadtle  hinaus  .  ..", 
which  means:  "Must  I  then  now  leave  the  city  ...". 

The  Captain,  Gustav  Schroder,  was  one  of  the  shipping-line's  most 
trustworthy  men,  as  would  become  apparent  during  the  journey.  He  had 
ordered  his  crew  to  treat  the  Jews  as  if  they  were  foreigners . 

Pappa  had  had  to  pay  for  a  return-ticket,  as  had  all  the  other 
passengers . 

There  were  all  sorts  of  Jews  on  board:  orthodox  Jews,  such  as 
ourselves,  who  only  ate  *  kosher  food,  and  Jews  who  were  reminded  of  their 
Judaism  only  when  the  red  "J"  was  stamped  into  their  passport.  There  were 
lawyers,  craftsmen,  businessmen,  and  doctors.  The  "kosher"  Jews  got  fish 
and  egg  dishes  on  the  menu. 

The  first  harbour  which  we  docked  at  was  Cherbourg.  Thirty-eight 
passengers  boarded  there.  On  shabbat  and  on  holidays  we  held  synagogue 
services.  The  weather  was  unbelievably  good.  We  celebrated  the  Jewish 
Pentecost  on  board.  There  were  concerts,  and  bier  and  fancy-dress  parties. 
The  voyage  with  the  friendly  captain  and  his  crew,  who  tried  to  make 

things  comfortable  for  the  930  Jews,  was  like  a  long-forgotten  holiday. 
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On  the  twentieth  of  May  the  H.M.S.  St.  Louis  passed  the  Azores,  and 
on  the  twenty-third  of  May  we  reached  the  Bermudas:  the  sea  was  calm,  the 
sky  cloudless. 

Toward  the  end  of  1938  a  Cuban  diplomat  offered  the  "Hilf sverein " 
(Jewish  organisation)  one  thousand  passports:  one  thousand  passports  for 
one  thousand  U.S.  dollars  a  piece.  That  was  how  things  were  at  the  time: 
on  the  one  hand  the  desperate  attempts  to  gain  entry  to  countries  that 
would  still  accept  Jews,  and  on  the  other  hand  there  were  the  countries 
that  increasingly  closed  there  borders  to  immigrants,  under  the  influence 
of  German  propaganda.  Immigrants  would  cross  the  border  with  forced 
passports,  only  to  be  sent  back.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the 
930  Jews  left  on  the  H.M.S.  St.  Louis. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  May  the  H.M.S.  St.  Louis  set  sail  towards  the 
Caribbean  Ocean.  The  passengers  were  asleep,  the  engineers  were  working  to 
repair  an  engine-fault.  There  were  only  firemen  on  deck,  on  watch.  Within 
five  days  the  H.M.S.  St.  Louis  was  due  to  dock  in  Havana.  That  night  the 
captain  received  a  telegram  from  the  shipping-office  in  Hamburg: 

"The  situation  in  Havana  is  unclear.  At  the  moment  even  the  H.M.S.  St. 

Louis  is  in  danger.  We  are  doing  all  we  can  to  make  it  possible  to  dock." 
During  this  night  one  of  the  passengers  died.  The  next  day  four  of  the 
lawyers  from  amongst  the  passengers  were  chosen  to  tell  the  rest  of  the 
passengers  about  the  contents  of  the  unpleasant  telegram.  Captain  Schroder 
was  afraid  that  the  passengers'  landing  permits  would  be  declared  invalid. 
But  the  ship's  owners  still  hoped  all  could  be  resolved. 

There  were  other  ships  with  Jewish  immigrants  on  their  way  to  Havana 

harbour  at  the  same  time  as  the  H.M.S.  St.  Louis,  and  there  were  fears 

that  so  many  emigrants  would  cause  problems.  The  H.M.S.  St.  Louis  was  the 

fastest  boat,  and  was  ahead  of  the  others.  After  a  discussion  with  the 

captain  a  telegram  was  despatched  to  the  Jewish  assistance  committee  in 

Havana,  to  ask  for  measures  to  be  taken.  No  reply  to  the  telegram  was 
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received.  The  HAP  AG  agency  in  Havana  remained  confident  that  the  ship 
would  be  able  to  dock.  It  was  important  to  them  that  the  docking  should  be 
successful,  as  they  had  already  booked  280  passengers,  at  the  cost  of 
$45,000,  on  the  return  voyage,  which  was  due  to  leave  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  May.  This  money  meant  a  lot  to  Germany,  which  had  a  dearth  of  foreign 
currency. 

Then  the  rumour  started  that  the  H.M.S.  St.  Louis'  passengers' 
landing  permits  were  forged.  More  than  four  thousand  Jews  had  already 
immigrated  to  Cuba  with  forged  permits  which  had  come  from  the  same 
source.  The  Cuban  officials  demanded  to  check  the  permits.  The  information 
on  the  forgeries  came  from  Prague,  and  the  German  ambassador  to  Cuba 
happened  to  be  in  Prague  at  the  time. 

At  the  time,  S.S.  Hauptsturmf uhrer  Adolf  Eichmann  was  sent  to  Prague. 
In  that  time  period,  a  circular  was  released  in  Germany  by  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  which  declared  that: 

"It  must  be  the  task  of  German  Foreign  Policy  to  support  the  anti-semitic 
movement . " 

These  are  the  proven  facts.  But  whoever  it  was  that  sent  the  false 
information  concerning  the  permits  from  Prague  to  Cuba,  achieved  his  goal. 
This  situation  provided  the  Cubans  with  the  opportunity  to  play  a  game 
that  was  worth  more  to-  them,  and  that  was  less  risky  to  them,  than 
roulette  . . . 

On  the  twenty-third  of  May  the  body  of  Mr  Weiler  was  given  a  burial 

at  sea.  On  the  same  evening,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  crew  and 

passengers  were  awakened  by  a  lengthy  siren,  which  was  the  alarm  for  "man 

overboard".  A  number  of  passengers  had  walked  on  to  the  deck.  The  Captain 

ordered  a  life-boat  to  be  lowered,  and  to  place  light-buoys  on  the  rough 

sea.  They  searched  for  more  than  an  hour,  but  to  no  avail.  The  ships- 

engines  reversed,  and  the  H.M.S.  St.  Louis  slowly  sailed  one  more  time 

around  the  place  of  the  accident,  but  again  without  success.  At  two  thirty 
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in  the  morning  everyone  had  gone  back  to  bed.  The  young  man  who  had  jumped 
off  the  ship  had  been  a  young  dish-washer  on  board. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  May  the  H.M.S.  St.  Louis 
reached  the  Florida  straits.  Havana  repeatedly  sent  telegrams  that: 

"You  must  hurry.  Each  hour  can  make  the  difference.  You  must  dock  in  the 
harbour  on  May  twenty-seventh  at  the  very  latest." 

The  funeral-  at  sea  and  the  search  for  the  man  overboard  had  cost  three 
hours  all  together,  and  the  H.M.S.  St.  Louis  now  had  no  more  than  four 
hours  ahead  of  the  other  two  boats  that  were  heading  for  Havana.  In  front 
of  the  wireless  operator's  office  there  were  people  who  wanted  to  let 
their  relatives  in  Cuba  know  of  their  impending  arrival.  The  shops  on  the 
ship  were  also  busy,  as  people  wanted  to  spend  the  last  of  their  ship's 
money.  The  bar  was  also  busy,  and  did  not  shut  all  night  long.  The 
insecurity  surrounding  the  docking  made  everyone  tense.  They  are  too 

afraid  to  look  forward  to  the  arrival.  On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth 
of  May  the  Captain  reckoned  that  H.M.S.  St.  Louis  would  enter  Havana 
harbour  with  a  two  and  a  half  hour  delay.  The  ship  was  going  against  the 
current,  along  the  Florida  coast.  The  passengers  are  standing  on  deck,  at 
the  rails,  and  binoculars  go  from  hand  to  hand.  In  the  afternoon  the 
passengers  begin  to  pack  their  luggage.  The  Captain  announces  a  farewell 
dinner.  Breakfast  was  prepared  for  three  thirty  in  the  morning. 

The  night  is  hot  in  Havana.  Captain  Schroder  signals  that  the  ship 

will  arrive  at  four  thirty  in  the  morning.  The  harbour-doctor,  customs, 

the  police,  and  the  immigration  authorities  reply  that  they  will  be 

present.  The  H.M.S.  St.  Louis  lowered  her  anchor. 'The  disembarkation  was 

to  begin  within  half  an  hour,  but  the  time  passed,  and  nothing  happened. 

The  passengers  rapidly  passed  the  harbour-doctor,  and  now  stood  in  long 

rows  waiting  with  their  passports  in  their  hands.  Nobody  checked  their 

baggage,  and  nobody  asked  to  see  their  passports.  Yellow  and  white  landing 

cards  were  distributed.  Light  had  dawned  outside  by  now.  There  were  a  lot 
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of  people  standing  around  in  the  Avenida  del  Puerto:  relatives  who  nad 
waited  there  all  night,  as  well  as  the  curious.  All  of  a  sudden  the  rumour 
began  that  there  would  be  difficulties  with  the  disembarkation. 
Journalists  had  brought  this  piece  of  news.  The  police  surrounded  the 
H.M.S.  St.  Louis.  In  the  meantime,  H.M.S.  ORDUNA  had  also  entered  the 
harbour  with  immigrants.  The  harbour  authorities  were  desperate  too. 
Nobody  understood  why  the  H.M.S.  St.  Louis  passengers  were  not  being 
allowed  to  disembark. 

The  Captain's  logbook,  entry  for  twenty-seventh  of  May,  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon: 

"The  President  of  Cuba  demands  the  direct  departure  of  H.M.S.  St.  Louis". 
Entry  for  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon: 

"Eighteen  passengers  with  a  valid  visa  are  allowed  to  enter  Cuba,  all  the 
others  are  forbidden  to  go  on  land." 

The  crew  also  disembarks.  The  shipping-office  in  Hamburg  sent  their  agent 

in  Havana  the  following  telegram  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  may: 

"We  can  prolong  the  stay  of  the  H.M.S.  St.  Louis  by  a  maximum  of  two  more 

days.  We  trust  that  your  negotiations  will  be  successful." 

Monday  and  Tuesday  passed  with  no  decision  being  reached.  Small  boots 

with  relatives  came  along  side  at  this  time,  but  their  cries  to  us  were 

not  so  reassuring  any  more.  The  mood  amongst  the  passengers  became 

increasingly  unsettled.  When  the  boats  disappeared  H.M.S.  St.  Louis  would 

be  enveloped  in  a  gloomy  silence.  Two  to  three  times  a  day  Captain 

Schroder  called  the  ships -committee  together,  and  told  them  what  was 

happening.  In  the  dining  hall  bulletins  announced  the  latest  developments. 

On  the  morning  of  the  thirtieth  of  May,  twenty-four  hours  before  the 

planned  return- journey ,  an  airplane  landed  from  New  York,  with  on  board 

the  famous  lawyer  Lawrence  Berenson,  who  came  with  the  assignment  from  the 

International  Committee  for  Refugees  to  negotiate  with  the  Cuban 

president.  The  president  called  a  special  cabinet-meeting,  to  discuss  only 
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one  issue:  "the  inundation  of  our  country  by  Jews".  The  meeting  behind 
closed  doors  was  quickly  over:  it  was  announced  that  the  president  would 
abide  by  his  decision  not  to  allow  any  of  the  passengers  on  land.  The 
Captain  nor  the  ship's  owners  knew  at  that  time  why  the  passengers  were 
not  going  to  be  let  off  the  ship.  There  was  only  one  reason:  MONEY.  Many 
witnesses,  including  senor  Adolpho  Herrberg,  assistant  to  the  Captain  of 
the  harbour.  Sender  Caplan,  editor-in-chief  of  the  newspaper  "Havana 
Leben",  and  Carlos  J.  Sanchez,  in  1939  inspector  for  the  immigration 
department  under  colonel  Benitez,  have  made  the  following  statement  about 
the  situation  at  that  time: 

Politics  primarily  meant  a  lot  of  money  to  Cuba.  There  were  always  ways  of 
getting  money  in  Cuba:  taxes,  smuggling,  drugs,  and  gambling  -  those  were 
some  of  the  sources  of  money.  Since  November  1938,  since  the  pogrom  in 
Germany,  when  the  Jews  had  to  leave  their  country  at  whatever  cost,  there 
was  a  new  profitable  source  of  money:  the  trade  in  visas.  In  Cuba  it  was 
customary  that  influential  politicians  assigned  their  supporters  to  the 
most  profitable  jobs.  One  of  the  men  who  held  such  a  job  was  the  chief  of 
the  immigration  department,  colonel  Manuel  Benitez.  A  special  law  gave  him 
the  right  of  allowing  immigration  into  Cuba.  He  would  do  this  by  issuing 
so-called  "permisso",  a  landings  permit,  which  cost  150  dollars.  In  the 
normal  run  of  things  Cuba  would  provide  immigrants  -  with  the  exception  of 
American  tourists  -  with  visa  which  were  valid  for  six  months,  and  which 
were  extremely  expensive.  The  Cubans  would  demand: 

150  dollars:  for  the  visum 

500  dollars:  as  a  deposit,  which  would  *be  returned  to  the 

immigrant  upon  leaving  the  country  after  six 

month 

2000  dollars:  as  a  deposit,  which  the  tourist  must  provide  to 

ensure  that  they  would  not  burden  the  state  in 
any  way. 
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150  dollars:  to  pay  for  the  voyage  by  ship,  to  be  sure  tnat 

they  could  leave  the  country. 

Total:  2800  dollars  for  a  visum. 

Colonel  Benitez'  landing  permit  was,  however,  1800  dollars  cheaper.  It 
cost  about  1000  dollars  in  Europe.  This  was  how  colonel  Benites  got  his 
business.  When  increasing  numbers  of  Jews  were  trying  to  leave  Germany  to 
go  to  Cuba,  he  organised  a  special  system:  Benitez  offered  a  number  of  his 
permits  to  certain  lawyers  he  trusted  in  Havana,  who,  in  turn,  had 
contacts  in  Europe,  mostly  with  people  in  the  consulates  and  diplomatic 
posts.  These  Cuban  contacts  obtained  money  from  the  Jews  for  the  permits. 
The  contacts  deducted  their  percentage  from  this  money,  and  sent  a  list 
with  the  immigrants'  names  to  the  lawyers  in  Cuba,  together  with  the  rest 
of  the  money.  The  lawyers  in  Havana  retained  a  further  200  dollars  for 
their  services,  and  then  passed  on  the  lists  to  colonel  Benitez.  Benitez 
then  signed  the  necessary  papers,  at  a  cost  of  100  dollars  each.  On  H.M.S. 
St.  Louis  there  were  9  30  passengers,  of  whom  915  had  landing  permits 
signed  by  Benitez.  This  meant  that  from  this  ship  alone  he  had  earned 
around  100.000  dollars.  The  man  who  had  given  Benitez  his  job  was  the  head 
of  the  army,  the  secret  dictator  of  Cuba,  colonel  Fulgencio  Batista. 

Pedro  Mendita  was  the  president  of  the  Committee  for  Immigration,  and 

a  member  of  the  judiciary.  Pedro  relied  on  his  own  influential  man  in  the 

background,  the  country's  president,  LAREDO  BRU.  Bru  was  ready  to  take  on 

a  power  struggle  with  Batista.  He  removed  Benitez'  power  to  issue  permits. 

On  the  fifth  of  may  a  decree  was  published  which  announced  that  every 

permit  issued  by  the  department  of  immigration  tfould  in  future  require 

permission  from  the  ministers  of  labour  and  finance.  No  permit  was  valid 

without  this  permission,  and  without  the  payment  of  a  500  dollar  deposit. 

Benitez  did  not  care  about  any  of  this.  On  the  ninth  of  May,  four  days 

before  H.M.S.  St.  Louis  left  Hamburg,  he  confirmed  to  the  shipping-office 

that  the  permits  were  legal.  H.M.S.  St.  Louis  left  harbour.  On  the 
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eighteenth  of  May  Benitez  wrote  the  HAP AG  agent  a  letter,  in  which  he 
provided  the  confirmation  on  paper  that  the  permits  were  valid.  What  did 
Benitez  hope  to  achieve  with  this?  When  the  boat  approached  Havana 
harbour,  Benitez  became  afraid.  On  the  22nd  of  May,  he  requested  a  two 

month  vacation.  The  next  day  he  had  a  discussion  with  president  Bru.  After 

this  conversation,  the  president  and  Bru  were  in  complete  agreement  with 
one  another.  What  was  true  of  the  small  harbour-police  agent  was  also  true 
of  the  president:  he  too  could  be  bought  with  money.  Bru  had  proposed  to 
Benitez  that  they  share  the  prefit  from  the  St.  Louis  passengers.  On  the 
eve  of  the  26th  of  may,  Bru  had  not  yet  received  his  share  of  the  profits. 
This  was  because  Benitez  had  in  the  meantime  made  contact  with  his  friend 

Batista.  Batista  was  sly  as  a  fox.  Elections  were  imminent,  and  he  wanted 

to  stand  against  Bru.  Allowing  Jews  into  the  country  was  not  popular 
amongst  the  electorate.  So  he  wanted  to  keep  out  of  this  business.  He 
advised  Benitez  not  to  give  the  money  to  Bru.  In  the  late  hours  of  the 
26th  of  May  an  excited  president  phoned  colonel  Benitez.  This  is  the 

transcription  of  their  conversation: 

"Where  is  my  share,  Benitez?"  Benitez:  "Your  share,  Mr  President?  Which 
share? " 

Within  the  hour  the  immigration  department  was  ordered  by  the  president  to 
forbid  the  landing  of  the  passengers  from  H.M.S.  St.  Louis.  Four  days 
later,  on  the  first  of  June,  colonel  Benitez  was  fired  from  his  job  by  the 
president.  Not  that  this  was  too  painful  for  Benitez:  he  left  a 
millionaire.  And  it  was  soon  clear  that  Batista,  the  secret  dictator,  was 
the  man  behind  it  all.  In  other  words,  the  reason  for  H.M.S.  St.  Louis 
passengers'  long  wait  in  the  harbour  of  Havana,  and  their  eventually  being 
forbidden  to  disembark  at  all,  was  the  corruption  amongst  the  high 
officials  in  Havana. 

On  the  first  of  June  Bru  lost  the  elections,  and  Batista,  the  secret 

dictator,  became  his  successor.  To  begin  with,  he  claimed  to  know  nothing 
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about  the  landing  permits.  In  any  case,  he  pronounced  them  invalid. 

To  ensure  the  safety  of  the  passengers  a  ships  watch  was  formed 
consisting  of  thirty  six  of  the  young  men  from  amongst  the  passengers,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Captain.  A  representative  from  the  committee  of 
assistance  came  on  board  the  ship.  He  assured  the  distressed  passengers 
that  everything  possible  would  be  done  to  prevent  their  being  returned  to 
Germany . 

Dr  Loewe,  a  well-known  lawyer  from  Breslau  (he  was  in  possession  of 
an  affidavit  for  the  U.S.A.)  planned  to  commit  suicide.  He  had  cut  open 
his  arteries,  and  had  climbed  over  the  railings  of  the  ship  and  thrown 
himself  into  the  sea.  A  sailor  dived  after  him.  The  siren  went  off,  and 
hundreds  of  passengers  ran  on  to  the  deck.  The  sailor  dragged  Dr  Loewe  by 
a  life-belt  into  a  police-boat.  The  police-boat  brought  the  unconscious  Dr 
Loewe  to  the  harbour.  He,  who  had  wished  to  die,  was  up  until  now  the  on*y 
passenger  from  H.M.S.  St.  Louis  to  reach  land. 

Three  hours  later  there  was  a  second  suicide  attempt  on  this  same 
day.  It  concerned  a  single  doctor  from  Munich.  This  passenger  took  an 
overdose  of  insulin.  Now  they  sent  forty  members  of  the  marine-police  to 
stand  guard  on  the  boat. 

More  than  fifty  children  and  three  hundred  women  wrote  a  petition  to 
the  wife  of  the  president.  Telegrams  from  all  over  the  world  were  sent  to 
the  Cuban  president.  The  shipping-line  HAP AG  telegraphed  from  Hamburg  that 
the  second  of  June  would  be  the  absolute  latest  date  of  departure. 

The  Captain's  efforts  at  convincing  president  Bru  had  no  effect.  The 
Lawyer  Berenson  from  New  York  was  the  last  hope.  He  had  been  authorised  to 
pay  the  500  dollar  deposit  for  each  passenger,  if  the  passengers  were 
allowed  to  disembark.  The  occasion  for  Mr  Berenson 's  intervention  was  the 
departure  of  the  ship.  Before  departure  all  the  passengers  were  called 
into  the  dininghall,  where  the  Captain  and  Mr  Berenson  announced  the 
following : 
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If  the  passengers  would  comply  with  one  demand,  they  would  be  allowed  to 
disembark  without  a  permit.  It  was  the  case  that  the  president  had 
declared  that  all  Christians  would  be  allowed  to  disembark.  They  would  not 

be  checked  if  they  would  put  the  mark  of  a  cross  on  their  sleeve  or  lapel, 

as  a  sign  of  their  Christianity.  All  the  passengers  on  the  boat  were 
silent.  Six  passengers  applied  to  leave  the  boat  as  Christians. 

Twenty  six  launches  escorted  H.M.S.  St.  Louis  as  she  left  the 
harbour.  A  motor-boat  with  men  from  the  "Hilf sverein "  committee  travelled 
next  to  the  ship,  constantly  shouting  words  of  comfort  to  the  people  on 
the  ship. 

Again,  many  telegrams  were  exchanged  between  the  HAP AG  and  the 

Hilf  sverein "  and  H.M.S.  St.  Louis.  The  passengers  sent  a  telegram  to  the 

JOINT  (that  was  the  Jewish  Aid  Committee): 

"What  about  your  promise  to  help  us?  We  are  sailing  to  our  deaths.” 

America  refused  to  take  in  the  refugees. 

The  Gestapo  informed  the  HAPAG  that  they  would  have  to  try  to  get  rid 
of  the  Jews  elsewhere,  or  they  would  be  put  into  a  concentration  camp. 

There  was  only  one  possibility  left,  and  that  was  to  bring  H.M.S.  St. 
Louis'  passengers  to  another  European  port.  We  children  on  H.M.S.  St. 
Louis  were  not  aware  of  all  this  going  on  around  us,  and  of  what  was 
threatening  to  happen.  One  of  the  young  men  on  board  had  the  idea  to  let 
an  American  newspaper  know  of  plans  of  a  suicide-pact  on  H.M.S.  St.  Louis. 
Maybe  this  would  startle  the  world  into  action,  and  make  somebody  take  in 
the  refugees.  The  suicide-pact  idea  created  unrest. 

The  closer  H.M.S.  St.  Louis  came  back  to  Europe,  the  more  voices  were 

raised  in  support  of  the  taking  in  of  the  refugees .  In  The  Netherlands 

Professor  Cohen  and  Mrs  Wysmuller-Meyer  appealed  to  the  Queen  and  the 

prime-minister.  In  France  the  French  envoy  appealed  to  the  then  minister 

of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  French  government  to  take  in  the  refugees.  In 

London  Mr  Linden  and  Moritz  Epstein  of  the  "Reichsvertretung  der  Juden  in 
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Deutschland"  were  negotiating.  But  the  Belgian  government  were  the  first 
to  act:  Belgium  declared  that  it  was  willing  to  receive  250  refugees. 
Provisions  on  board  were  running  out,  and  it  seemed  but  a  dream  that  not  a 
week  ago  we  had  been  in  the  bay  of  Havanna,  with  every  hope  of  being 
permitted  to  difembark. 

All  of  this  passed  by  us  children.  We  played  in  our  fantasy-world.  We 
ran  and  played  .  on  all  the  decks,  and  looked  at  the  babies.  On  the 
thirteenth  of  June  we  received  the  news  from  Belgium,  and  by  this  time  The 
Netherlands  had  also  declared  its  willingness  to  take  two  hundred  of  the 
passengers.  The  French  too  declared  themselves  willing  to  take  some  of  the 
passengers.  Only  Great  Britain,  on  which  so  much  hope  was  fixed,  did  not 
give  a  decision.  At  this  point  a  phonecall  was  made  to  an  high  official  at 


the  Home 

Office 

in  Whitehall.  This 

official 

asked  a  lot 

of 

naive 

questions : 

if 

the 

passengers  had  not 

possessed 

valid  papers 

for 

Cuba ; 

"What  kind 

of 

passengers?",  what  would 

happen  if 

the  passengers 

would 

land 

in  Germany,  and  so  on.  After  a  meeting  of  Parliament  the  news  finally 
arrived  from  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs:  Great  Britain  too  would  take 
some  of  the  passengers. 

From  Paris  the  following  telegram  was  received: 

"Definitive  agreement  reached  to  provide  for  all  passengers.  I  am  happy  to 
let  you  know  that  the  governments  of  Belgium,  The  Netherlands,  France,  and 
Great  Britain  have  agreed.  The  Captain  will  soon  receive  instructions  for 
docking.  Please  confirm  reception  of  this  telegram  as  soon  as  possible." 
Signed:  Morris  Troper,  president  of  the  J.D.C.  in  Paris. 

This  was  the  passengers'  reply  to  Morris  Troper: 

"907  passengers  on  H.M.S.  St.  Louis  who  haved  drifted  between  hope  and 

fear  for  thirteen  days,  received  today,  the  thirteenth  of  June,  your 

liberating  message.  Our  thanks  are  as  unending  as  this  ocean,  on  which  we 

have  been  sailing  since  the  thirteenth  of  May.  In  the  beginning  we  were 

full  of  hope  for  a  good  future.  Receive  the  eternal  thanks  of  the  men, 
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women,  and  children,  who  are  gathered  in  their  communal  destiny  on  H.M.S. 
St .  Louis .  " 

On  the  fifteenth  of  June  Captain  Schroder  received  the  message  that 
Belgium  would  be  the  first  port  of  call.  In  the  harbour  of  Antwerp  the 
passengers  would  be  divided  amongst  the  four  countries.  In  Flushing  a 
delegation  from  each  of  the  four  countries  would  come  on  board  to  order 
the  division  of  passengers  according  to  forms.  Bulletins  were  hung  up 
everywhere  to  inform  passengers  that  lists  should  be  made  of  relatives,  on 
forms,  one  for  each  family,  and  for  each  single  person.  Relatives  should 
be  listed  who  lived  in  any  of  the  countries  of  destination,  who  might  be 
able  to  provide  support  or  financial  help.  For  two  days  the  passengers 
filled  in  these  forms. 

In  Hamburg  the  director  of  the  HAPAG  was  relieved  to  note  the 
following  phone  conversation  with  the  Gestapo:  "Your  trip  to  H.M.S.  St. 
Louis  is  no  longer  necessary" . 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  June  1939  a  long  row  of  taxis  and 
private  cars  arrived  in  front  of  the  "Century"  Hotel  in  Antwerp.  In  the 
first  car  were  the  members  of  the  Dutch  committee  on  refugees,  including 
Mrs  Weysmuller-Meyer ,  and  members  of  the  Belgian,  the  French,  and  the 
British  delegations  followed.  Morris  Troper  was  present  as  a  member  of 

American  JOINT,  Dr  Bernstein  from  the  HICEM,  and  Dr  Epstein  from  "Die 

Reichsvertretung  der  Juden  in  Deutschland". 

The  passengers  staying  in  Belgium  left  H.M.S.  St.  Louis  first.  An 

extra  train  from  Antwerp  went  to  Brussels.  The  first  night  the  passengers 
stayed  in  hotels  or  private  accomodation.  Those  wfio  had  relatives  in  the 
city  were  permitted  to  stay.  The  rest  were  brought  to  castle  MARNEFFE  in 
Henegouwen . 

The  passengers  destined  to  go  to  Great  Britain  were  brought  by  boat 

to  Southampton,  and  a  special  train  took  them  from  there  to  London.  Those 

who  did  not  have  relatives  in  Britain  went  to  the  "Kitchener  Camp"  close 
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to  Richborough. 


Chapter  Three 

H  e  y  p  1  a  a  t  and  the  Lloyd  Hotel 

Passengers  destined  for  The  Netherlands  left  the  St.  Louis  on  the 
morning  of  the  eighteenth  of  June.  A  sight-seeing  boat  brought  them  to 
Rotterdam.  This  trip  took  almost  nine  hours,  because  of  the  many  locks  on 
the  way  to  Dordrecht.  We  had  all  received  baskets  with  a  kosher  picknick, 
and  for  us  children  this  was  a  pleasure  trip.  The  goal  of  the  journey  was 
the  quarantine  area  "Heyplaat".  This  is  where  the  Aliens  police  put  up 
refugees  from  Germany.  We  disappeared  behind  the  barbed  wire,  with  our 
orange  flowers  -  at  the  invitation  of  Queen  Wilhelmina  -  pinned  on.  We  did 
not  know  that  we  had  lost  our  freedom  for  the  next  six  years,  and  that 
most  of  us,  my  parents  included,  would  never  be  free  again. 

We  were  sent  to  large  dormitories,  with  men,  women,  and  children 
separated.  Ruth  and  I  ended  up  together  in  a  children's  dormitory.  I  was 
bitten  by  one  of  the  many  guard-dogs  within  the  first  few  days.  My  wounds 
were  bandaged  by  a  nurse  in  the  doctor's  room.  We  had  come  to  The 
Netherlands  with  181  other  passengers  from  the  St.  Louis.  After  six  weeks 
at  Heyplaat  we  went  to  Amsterdam.  My  grandparents  -  because  they  were  over 
65  years  of  age  -wre  permitted  to  go  free,  and  in  order  to  take  care  of 
them  my  Aunt  Rose  and  cousin  Ruth  went  with  them.  They  lived  on  what  was 
then  called  the  Zuider-Amstellaan,  now  known  as  the  Rooseveltlaan,  sub¬ 
letting  with  the  support  of  the  Jewish  Community  in  Amsterdam.  Most  of  the 
passengers,  including  my  parents  and  myself,  were  sent  to  the  Lloyd  Hotel 
on  the  Oostelijke  Handelskade,  the  harbour  of  Amsterdam.  The  Lloyd  Hotel, 
now  a  jail,  was  then  a  barracks  which  had  been  adapted  for  the  use  of 
refugees  travelling  through  from  Germany  and  Poland,  with  small  cubicles 
for  families  to  stay  the  night  provisionally,  and  with  a  large  dining 

hall.  There  was  high  unemployment  in  The  Netherlands  at  that  time,  which 
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- 

was  the  reason  that  we  were  interned.  There  was  also  a  lot  of  poverty.  We 
ate  from  a  soup  kitchen  at  the  Lloyd  Hotel.  The  food  was  brought  up  in 
large  metal  vats,  and  was  served  on  tin  plates  in  the  dining  hall. 

Our  arrival  at  the  Lloyd  Hotel  was  not  marked  by  any  good  omens : 
Mamma  registered  to  help  in  the  kitchens,  and  had  an  major  accident  within 
the  first  few  days:  her  hand  was  caught  in  an  electric  bread-cutting 
machine.  She. was  lucky  in  that  her  hand  did  heal,  but  she  had  had  a  great 
shock;  she  was  struck  vacuous,  as  she  would  be  years  later,  when  Pappa  was 
taken  to  Auschwitz.  At  the  time  of  injuring  her  hand  she  had  to  carry  her 
arm  in  a  sling  for  weeks.  Shortly  after  this  I  too  had  an  accident:  I 
wanted  to  open  one  of  the  2.50  meter  high  sash  windows,  when  the  window 
fell  on  my  right  hand,  and  my  hand  was  crushed.  I  was  treated  in  the 
doctor's  room,  and  had  to  have  my  hand  wrapped  in  a  thick,  wet,  bandage. 
After  weeks  this  too  healed. 


The 

large 

dormitory 

had  been  divided 

into 

small 

cubicles 

for 

families , 

but 

they  had  no  ceilings,  so  the 

noise 

from 

all  the 

other 

cubicles 

could 

be  heard. 

Later  we  moved  to 

the  so 

-called  small 

Lloyd 

Hotel,  which  was  located  nearby  in  the  same  street.  Not  all  families  got  a 
room  to  themselves  there,  some  had  to  sleep  in  smaller  dormitories.  We  too 
slept  in  dormitories  at  first:  Mamma  and  myself  with  the  women,  and  Pappa 
with  the  men.  Later  we  were  assigned  to  a  room  on  the  groundfloor,  with  a 
south-facing  window,  looking  out  on  train  shunting-yard.  The  Harbour  was 
on  the  north-side. 

One  had  to  put  in  a  request  to  the  Dutch  commander  in  order  to  obtain 
a  so-called  leave-pass:  a  permit  to  leave  the  budding.  One  had  to  show 
this  pass  both  upon  entering  and  leaving  the  building.  This  permit  was 
issued  once  a  week.  We  children  who  were  attending  school  had  a  daily 
permit,  and  went  to  a  primary  school  by  bus  and  tram  under  the  supervision 
of  an  older  boy  whose  name  was  Martin.  This  school  was  a  so-called 

"transit  school"  for  the  children  of  emigrants.  The  director  was  Mr  Reens . 
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The  school  was  in  the  Dufay  street,  which  was  a  side  street  of  the 
Lairessestraat ,  and  took  up  one  floor  (the  top)  of  the  Valerius  school.  It 
took  us  more  than  an  hour  by  bus  and  tram  to  get  to  school .  First  we  had 
to  walk  the  traintracks,  then  we  came  to  the  Czaar  Peterstraat,  where  we 
caught  the  bus  to  Central  Station,  from  where  we  took  tram  16  to  get  to 
the  school.  We  were  taught  only  arithmetic  and  Dutch  language.  In  the 
breaks,  when  the  weather  was  good,  we  played  in  the  schoolbuilding's  roof- 
garden.  The  children  of  the  Valerius  school  played  down  in  the  playground 
during  their  breaks . 

Mr  Reens  was  a  Jewish  man,  who  understood  us  Lloyd  Hotel  children 
quite  well.  The  teachers  were  very  interested  in  what  kind  of  sandwiches 
these  Lloyd  Hotel  children  might  have  with  them,  being,  after  all, 
internees.  At  four  o'clock,  when  school  ended,  we  went  back  again  by  tram 
and  by  bus.  The  walk  from  the  Czaar  Peterstraat,  on  the  traintracks  to  the 
Oostelijke  Handelskade,  where  the  Lloyd  hotel  was  located,  took  some 
fifteen  minutes.  Every  day  after  school  I  played  on  the  traintracks, 
between  and  in  the  shunted  goods-trains ,  with  Alex  Gruber,  my  friend  from 
that  time.  Alex,  my  unforgotten  playmate,  died  in  the  hell  of  Auschwitz. 
We  children  who  went  to  school  were:  Martin  and  Judith  Mendel,  their 
cousin  Suse  Leveubach,  Renate  Weltmann,  Alex  Gruber,  and  myself. 

Once  a  week  we  went  to  take  a  shower  at  the  Mill,  a  former  windmill, 
which  was  now  used  as  a  bath-house.  Then  we  had  to  take  the  same  walk  on 
the  traintracks  to  the  Zeeburgerdi jk. 

Three  of  us  children,  Martin  and  Judith  Mendel  and  Suse  Leverbach 
were  permitted  during  1939  to  travel  with  their  parents  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Oostelijke  Handelskade  -  at  the  harbour  -  to  the  U.S.A.! 

These  lucky  ones  and  their  parents  had  received  visas  to  travel  to 
the  U.S.A.  and  in  this  way  escaped  from  the  dance  of  death  in  the 
holocaust  camps . 

My  parents  and  I  saw  them  off  at  the  ship.  My  suggestion  that  we  stay 
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on  board  as  stowaways  was  abruptly  dismissed  by  my  parents:  "we  cannot 
leave  Grandpa  and  Grandma,  Aunt  Rose  and  Ruth  behind  alone",  was  their 
reply . 

A  very  fat,  friendly  Jewish  lady,  Mrs  Pool,  came  to  see  about  ten  of 
us  children  at  the  Lloyd  Hotel  every  week:  she  was  an  English  teacher.  She 
taught  us  English,  and  practiced  English  songs  with  us  to  perform  at 
<  chanukka  *  ?he  did  this  with  commitment  and  enthousiasm,  and  I  still 
remember  the  lines  of  the  song  today.  Alex  sang  a  solo: 

"I  am  a  little  nigger  boy. 

And  truly  not  a  daw. 

My  hair  is  washy-whity  wool 
And  always  in  a  raw. 

For  I  was  born  in  niggerland  ..." 

Alex  sang  it  very  well.  He  had  black  curls  and  dark  eyes.  Renate  Weltmann, 
a  slim  girl,  also  sang  a  solo: 

"I  come  from  gay  Japon-pon-pon 
tralalalalala . " 

She  played  a  little  Chinese  girl.  She  too  did  not  return  from  the 
holocaust  camps . 

The  rest  of  us  sang  together: 

"Six  nice  little  dolls  are  we 
with  faces  made  of  wax. 

With  six  little  heads 
on  six  little  wigs. 

All  made  of  hempen  flax. 

With  twelve  little  bright  little  eyes. 

You  never  yet  have  seen. 

Six  very  very  very  very 
Merry  merry  merry  merry 
Nice  little  dolls  are  we." 
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Alfred  Walter,  the  first  person  I  fell  in  love  with,  whom  had  been  a 
teacher  in  Berlin  and  now  lived  with  his  mother  in  the  Lloyd  Hotel, 
practiced  Hebrew  songs  with  us  to  sing  at  the  performance  on  Chanoeka . 

Alfred  Walter  went  to  a  synagogue  every  Shabbat  with  his  permit,  and 
I  would  race  after  him  without  a  permit  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Sarphatistraat .  If  he  looked  behind  him  and  called  to  me  I  would  quick] y 
run  back  to-  the  Lloyd  Hotel.  Wat  one  doesn't  do  for  love  . . . 

At  the  i  chanuka  _( the  festival  of  lights  in  the  winter)  performance  we 
children  were  all  given  presents.  I  was  given  a  doll,  which  I  had  very 
much  wished  for,  because  I  had  not  been  able  to  take  my  own  dolls  with  me. 
I  loved  playing  with  dolls . 

Every  fourteen  days  my  parents  received  a  token  from  the  Jewish 
Committee  for  Refugees  that  enabled  us  to  eat  a  Shabbat  meal  at  restaurant 
Farber  on  the  Nieuwe  Achtergracht ,  nearby  the  Jewish  Invalids  Home.  It 
took  us  an  hour  to  walk  there.  It  was  a  small  restaurant  which  was  located 
on  the  topfloor  of  a  family  home.  The  Farbers  were  a  wonderfully  warm  and 
friendly  Polish- Jewish  couple.  There  were  small  tables  in  two  rooms.  We 
were  allowed  to  eat  as  much  as  we  liked  from  the  delicious  shabbat  meal. 
My  parents  were  left  very  hungry  by  the  usual  food  from  the  soup-kitchen. 
We  children  had  other  food.  After  the  meal  we  would  usually  walk  another 
hour  to  the  (then)  Zuider  Amstellaan  (now  the  Rooseveltlaan)  where  my 
grandparents.  Aunt  Rosi,  and  Ruth  lived  in  an  attic.  We  would  spend  some 
cosy  hours  there.  Then  we  would  walk  the  two  hours  back  to  the  Lloyd 
Hotel.  This,  although  we  would  have  been  permitted  to  take  public 
transport  when  the  shabbat  ended  early  in  the  winter.  But  neither  my 
parents  nor  my  grandparents  had  the  money  to  use  public  transport.  This 
all  must  have  been  very  difficult  for  my  parents,  who  had  never  had  money 
worries  before;  also  the  fact  that  they  had  to  get  food  on  "tokens"! 

Several  times  during  our  stay  at  the  Lloyd  Hotel  during  1939-40  we 

also  went  to  visit  Pappa ' s  oldest  sister  Regina  Dobschiner,  who  lived  with 
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her  husband  -  a  Dutchman  -  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  Hanna-Ruth,  in 
Amsterdam-East.  My  Uncle  Dobschiner  was  unemployed,  and  the  family  had  to 
get  by  on  very  little.  My  two  male  cousins  were  picked  up  in  Amsterdam 
during  the  very  first  razzias  in  February  1941,  and  died  shortly 
thereafter  in  Mauthausen.  My  Uncle  and  Aunt  were  taken  away  later,  and 
also  died  in  the  holocaust  camps.  Only  Hanna-Ruth,  who  was  hidden  by  a 
clergyman,  survived  the  Nazi  period. 


Chapter  Four 

Camp  Westerbork 

When  The  Netherlands  too  was  occupied  by  the  Germans  on  the 
first  of  May  1940,  the  Jews  who  were  already  interned,  such  as  ourselves 
in  the  Lloyd  Hotel,  were  moved  to  the  camp  Westerbork,  which  had  been  set 
up  by  the  Dutch  Jews . 

Mamma,  Pappa,  and  I  said  good-bye  to  Gandpa,  Grandma,  Aunt  Rosi  and 
Ruth.  I  think  this  parting  was  particularly  difficult  for  my  mother.  We 
travelled  by  the  cheapest  means  available  at  the  time:  we  travelled  by 
ship  from  behind  Central  Station  over  the  (then)  Zuiderzee  to  Hooghalen  in 
the  province  Drenthe,  and  from  there  to  Westerbork  by  truck.  This  trip 
took  twelve  hours,  and  was  an  adventure  to  me.  This  was  not  the  case  for 
my  parents,  who  were  very  worried  about  the  future. 

"Auf  nach  Drenthe 
Heisst  es  wieder 

Und  der  Schreck  fahrt  durch  die  Glieder, 

Ja,  da  heisst  es  Koffer  packen; 
gibt ' s  nichts  zu  weinen, 

Nichts  zu  lachen  * 

Ja  da  rennt  man  hin  zum  Comite 
Doch  da  heisst rs  auch  nur: 

Oh  weh,  oh  weh ! " 

(I  have  forgotten  the  rest  of  this  song  after  47  years) 

The  text  and  music  of  this  hit-song  had  already  been  written  in  the  summer 
of  19  39  by  German  Jewish  immigrants,  who  were  the  first  to  be  called  up  by 
the  Jewish  Committee  to  go  to  Westerbork.  My  first  love,  Alfred  Walter, 
and  his  mother  were  already  in  Westerbork  when  we  arrived  there  in  June 
1940.  During  my  teenage  years  I  was  to  fall  in  love  constantly  with  almost 
all  my  teachers  and  youth-leaders  . . . 

We  travelled  to  camp  Westerbork  together  with  several  other  people, 
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including  the  Gerber  family  from  Leipzig.  The  Gerber  family  consisted  ol  a 
mother,  two  daughters,  and  a  younger  brother.  Tragically,  not  one  member 
of  this  family  returned  from  the  holocaust  camps.  Margot,  the  second 
daughter,  was  the  same  age  as  I  was,  and  a  very  nice  girl.  In  contrast  to 
myself,  she  was  not  at  all  shy,  and  just  one  day  after  our  arrival  in 
Westerbork  she  became  a  member  of  the  "Schulerkreis " ,  and  was  a  very 
active  member. 

Westerbork  was  created  by  the  Dutch,  was  intended  for  German  Jews, 
and  was  the  result  of  the  high  unemployment  in  The  Netherlands  in  the 
1930's.  The  camp  was  partially  constructed  by  German- Jewish  refugees  in 
1939,  and  by  1940  there  were  roughly  750  people  there,  divided  amongst 
fifty  barracks:  family  barracks  and  single  persons  barracks.  There  were 
single  persons  barracks  for  unmarried  men  with  small  dormitories,  and 
there  were  barracks  with  minutely  small  houses  which  consisted  of:  an  hall 
of  1  x  2  meters,  which  had  a  washbasin  with  cold  running  water,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  a  kitchen,  a  living  room  of  2  x  3  meters,  and  a  tiny 
backroom  with  one  bed,  or  a  bunkbed  for  two  children.  The  beds  in  the 
"big"  room  were  the  livingroom's  couches  during  the  day.  Families  with 
more  than  four  persons  were  allotted  the  same  living  quarters,  except  that 
they  had  two  tiny  backrooms . 

In  the  centre  of  each  barrack  was  a  dininghall  and  the 
barrackskitchen,  from  which  both  warm  meals  and  bread-meals  were 
distributed.  Originally  the  intention  had  been  that  the  food  would  be 
consumed  communally  at  the  tabels  there,  and  this  did  happen  early  on.  But 
slowly  it  became  the  custom  that  the  families  collected  their  warm  meals 
from  the  barrackskitchen  in  pots  and  pans  and  ate  in  their  house  with 
their  family.  In  the  centre  of  the  kamp  there  was  a  shower-barrack,  to 
which  the  barrack  inhabitants  were  assigned  for  a  once-weekly  shower 
according  to  their  barracks -number . 

Storms  raged  in  Westerbork  during  almost  the  whole  of  the  year,  and 
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we  always  had  to  struggle  against  the  sand  from  the  heath  which  blew  into 
every  crack.  From  July  1940  up  until  July  1942  the  camp  was  run  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  It  was  only  in  June  1942  that 
the  Germans  took  on  the  running  of  the  camp,  which  constituted  the  great 
change  to  ultimate  danger. 

When  we  arrived  in  June  194  0  the  camp  was  run  by  the  Dutch,  and  the 
commander  was  a  Dutchman  whose  name  was  Schol.  Schol  was  a  good  commander: 
anti-German  and  anti-Nazi.  He  tried  to  make  the  circumstances  as  good  as 
possible  for  the  camp  inhabitants,  for  instance  by  issuing  permits  at 
request,  such  as  for  Sunday  outings  to  the  woods  and  heath  in  the  area  lor 

I  4 

the  "Schulerkreis " . 

The  "Schulerkreis"  was  known  by  that  name  because  officially 
youthorganisations  were  forbidden,  particularly  once  the  camp  was  under 
S.S.-rule  in  1942.  This  youthorganisation  had  been  founded  by  Leo 
Blumensohn,  a  twenty-one  year  old  boy  from  Frankf urt/Main .  Leo  devoted  al 
his  spare  time  to  this  organisation.  To  begin  with  the  "Schulerkreis"  was 
intended  for  ten-to  sixteen  year  olds,  but  later  youger  and  older  people 
were  also  allowed  to  join.  Commander  Schol  had  approved  of  the  Leo 
Blumensohn 's  "Schulerkreis"  plan,  under  that  name,  so  that  the  children 
would  be  kept  busy  outside  of  school-hours.  As  I  have  already  mentioned, 
it  took  weeks  before  I  gathered  the  courage  to  apply  to  join  the 

"Schulerkreis".  When  I  applied  to  Leo  to  join  he  said  to  me  in  his 

Frankfurt  dialect:  "Der  Schulerkreis  is  kein  Taubeschlag  wo  man  ein-  und 
ausfliege  kann. "  His  words  made  a  great  impression  on  me. 

We  lived  at  first  in  barrack  47,  which  was  located  on  the  side  of  the 

camp  furthest  to  the  east.  The  school-barrack  was  on  the  side  of  the  camp 

furthest  to  the  west,  and  the  central  kitchen  was  in  the  centre  of  the 

camp,  and  warm  meals  were  cooked  there  in  large  steam-kettles,  and 

transported  to  the  barracks  in  vats  on  carts.  There  was  also  a  hospital 

barrack,  where  the  doctor  in  charge  was  Dr  Spanier,  whom  my  mother  knew 
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from  Berlin,  and  who  had  also  been  a  passenger  on  H.M.S.  St.  Louis  with 
his  family.  Besides  the  hospital  there  was  an  outpatients  clinic,  and  this 
was  run  by  doctors  who  were  all  camp-inhabitants.  Patients  who  were 
seriously  ill  were  sent  to  the  hospital  in  Assen  in  Commander  Schoi's 
time.  There  was  also  a  dental  clinic,  where  two  dentists  worked  to  begin 
with:  our  beloved  dentist  Dr  Lieblein,  and  Dr  Wolf,  who  later  treated  the 
S.S.  officers  and  was  able  to  save  his  own  life  in  this  way.  Unfortunately 
this  was  not  the  case  for  Dr  Lieblein  and  his  young  wife  and  baby:  because 
he  was  a  man  of  principle  he  refused  to  treat  the  S.S.,  and  he  was 
therefore  sent  -  in  the  autumn  of  1944,  shortly  after  the  birth  of  his 
baby  daughter  -  by  way  of  Theresienstadt  to  the  deathcamp  Bergen  Belsen, 
where  he  was  murdered.  The  same  Bergen  Belsen  where  Anne  Frank  too  died. 

Besides  the  barracks  mentioned,  there  was  also  a  barrack  with  a  large 
hall  for  performances,  which  also  served  as  a  synagogue.  On  the  most 
distant  main  road  were  the  villas  which  were  originally  the  livingquarters 
of  the  Dutch  camp-commanders,  such  as  commander  Schol,  which  were  later 
used  by  the  S.S.  "Lagerkommandant "  and  other  S.S.  top-brass. 

A  short  time  after  our  arrival  in  Westerbork  we  moved  to  barrack  15, 

which  was  closer  to  the  centre  of  the  camp.  My  father  was  the  barracks- 

leader  of  barrack  15,  and  of  barrack  12,  which  was  an  unmarried  men's 

barrack.  The  post  of  barracks-leader  was  one  of  great  responsibility.  It 

was  the  barrack-leader's  task  to  organise  everything  for  the  barracks, 

such  as  to  ensure  that  there  were  tabels,  beds,  chairs  for  everyone, 

f oodsupplies ,  and  much  more.  Mamma  helped  to  distribute  food  and  bread, 

and  milk  for  the  children,  from  the  barrackskitcKen  in  the  centre  of  the 

camp,  nearby  the  dininghall.  I  went  to  the  camp's  school,  and  I  enjoyed 

myself  there.  There  were  three  classes  for  children  from  six  to  fifteen 

years  of  age,  and  I  was  in  the  highest  class.  Our  teacher  was  Mr  Kaufmann. 

He  was  a  teacher  by  training.  The  few  professional  teachers  who  were 

around  taught  at  the  school,  as  well  as  some  of  the  lawyers  and  other 
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academics.  Mrs  Schonfeld  was  our  excellent  English  teacher,  and  Dr  Cohn,  a 
lawyer,  taught  biology  and  physics.  Alfred  Walter,  the  first  love  of  my 
life,  who  was  also  a  teacher  by  training,  taught  the  lowest  class. 
Everyone  who  was  older  than  fifteen  was  put  to  work.  Not  one  of  the 
teachers  I  have  mentioned  here  returned  from  the  hell  of  the  holocaust 
camps . 

Mr  Borger,  who  lives  in  Manchester  now,  was  our  school  milkman,  who 
came  to  bring  the  schoolmilk  every  day  with  a  small  cart  on  rubberwheels . 

The  "Schulerkreis "  meetings  took  place  every  shabbat  afternoon,  each 
meeting  being  held  in  a  different  dininghall.  We  would  sit  in  a  circle  on 
chairs  reading  from  books,  or  holding  discussions,  or  singing  the  Hebrew 
songs  Leo  taught  us .  Beforehand  there  would  always  be  a  synangogue  service 
for  young  people,  known  as  a  "MINCHA"  (which  means  "synagogue  service"). 

On  Sunday  afternoons  we  played  sports.  Mostly  we  played  "Volkerball" 
(a  ball  game)  on  the  grass  between  the  barracks.  I  was  not  very  good  at 
this  game.  When  we  played  sports  we  all  wore  our  blue  overalls. 

At  every  meeting  different  volunteers  would  take  the  minutes,  which 
became  the  "chronik"  of  the  "Schulerkreis".  This  "chronik"  was  lost, 
because  Leo  carried.it  with  him  to  Auschwitz.  Thanks  to  Fritz  Buchhalter, 
who  lives  in  Jerusalem  now  (November  1990:  I  have  just  received  the  sad 
news  that  Fritz  has  died  from  a  incurable  disease),  a  part  of  the 
"Chronik"  has  been  preserved,  because  he  carried  sections  of  it  in  his 
memory.  These  sections  have  been  written  down  and  one  can  read  about  the 

« i 

details  of  our  "Schulerkreis",  as  well  as  about  Fritz'  experiences.  In 
1947,  when  he  was  in  Davos  recuperating  from  his  holocaust  camp 
experiences,  Fritz  wrote  a  "Ruckblick"  (memoir)  on  the  "Schulerkreis " , 
using  the  minutes  as  they  were  recorded  by  members  who  had  been  permitted 
to  stay  in  Westerbork  until  liberation. 

Fritz  was  a  very  talented  and  intelligent  boy:  he  was  particularly 

musical.  He  had  a  beautiful  voice,  and  often  sang  solos  at  the 
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"Schulerkreis",  as  well  as  "dawening"  (leading  in  prayer  aloud)  at  the 
synagogue  youthservices .  He  also  composed  several  songs  for  the 
"Schulerkreis".  He  was  so  intelligent  and  modest  -  in  contrast  to  many  of 

the  others  of  our  age  in  the  camp  -  that  we  will  always  faithfully  hold 

him  in  our  memories . 

Leo  Blumensohn  provided  the  children  of  Westerbork  who  became 

i :  . 

"Schulerkreis "  members  with  ideals  to  strive  towards  and  with  reasons  to 

;  l 

live.  The  "Schulerkreis"  became  so  important  to  us  children,  that  we 

actually  lived  in  our  own  little  world,  and  so  were  not  directly  conscious 
of  the  war  and  the  immense  fears  and  worries  of  our  parents.  This  is  clear 
from  the  "Chronik",  in  which  no  mention  is  made  of  any  political  or 
threatening  events  in  the  camp,  until  the  transports  to  the  camps  started 
in  July  1942.  The  fear  and  tension  before  each  transport  touched  us  too. 

Mir  jam  Levin,  who  lived  in  our  barrack,  and  who  had  also  been  on 

H.M.S.  St.  Louis  with  her  mother  and  her  two  elder  sisters,  became  a 
friend  of  mine.  She  and  her  sisters  survived  the  "Austauschlager "  Bergen 
Belsen,  and  she  now  lives  in  California.  Sonni  Birnbaum,  her  parents, 
brothers,  and  sisters,  lived  in  barrack  14,  which  was  opposite  to  us,  as 
did  Alfred  Walter's  mother,  and  the  large  family  Cohn.  Edith  Cohn  was  one 
of  my  friends.  After.  1942  Mrs  Walter  went  to  live  with  the  Cohn's  in  one 
of  their  tiny  backrooms/  The  entire  family  Cohn  perished  in  the  holocaust 
camps . 

Often  I  would  pop  in  to  see  the  elderly  Mrs  Walter,  who  taught  me  to 
knit  socks,  which  we  were  also  doing  in  craftclasses .  These  socks  were 
sold  in  the  camp  shop,  which  called  itself  "LAWA"  (=  "Lagerwarenhaus " ) . 

Camp  Westerbork  was  structured  according  to  the  following  set  up: 

First  there  was  the  "Laqerkommandantur " ,  which  ran  the  administration  of 

the  camp,  led  by  Kurt  Schlesinger,  who  lived  in  our  barrack,  and  became 

quite  friendly  with  my  parents.  Until  1942  his  post  was  an  innocent  one, 

but  after  this  he  became  a  man  who  made  decisions  over  life  and  death, 
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because  he  led  the  registration  and  composition  of  the  transports.  Despite 
the  friendly  relationship  with  my  parents  he  refused  my  mother's  strong 
appeals  in  January  1944  to  keep  us  out  of  the  "privileged"  transport  to 
Theresienstadt .  Mr  Schlesinger  was  imprisoned  in  a  Dutch  jail  after  the 
war  ended . 

The  outsidecommando '  s  were  people  who  were  also  put  to  work  outside 
Westerbork .- 

Registration:  Each  camp  inhabitant  had  an  identity  card. 

The  Housing  Office  assigned  people  to  houses,  and  helped  them  to 
exchange  housing  if  necessary  until  July  1942.  After  that  it  assigned 
barracks  to  all  the  new  transports  which  came  into  the  camp. 

Lagerwarenhaus  and  Lagerkantine  were  the  places  at  which  to  do  the 
necessary  shopping.  After  July  1942,  when  the  transports  started,  the 
clothes  and  shoes  of  the  people  whom  had  been  sent  away  were  also  sold 
there . 

A  Labourexchange  with  as  "Dienstleiter "  Mr  Samson,  the  father  of 
Sigi,  who  was  first  an  active  member,  and  then  a  leader,  in  the 
"Schulerkreis " . 

The  Ordnungsdienst :  until  July  1942  these  were  a  kind  of  camp-police, 
and  after  that  the  Jewish  S.S.,  led  by  Mr  Pink,  who  was  exiled  from  The 
Netherlands  after  the  war.  Until  1942  the  OD  -  who  wore  green  overalls  by 
the  way  -  consisted  of  about  twenty  men.  After  October  1942  it  consisted 
of  about  sixty  men,  who  were  greatly  hated  by  the  internees.  They  stood  on 
guard  at  the  departing  transport  trains . 

The  "Fliegende  Kolonne"  (Flying  Troops ) ,  abbreviated  as  "F.K.",  who 
wore  brown  overalls.  They  received  new  arrivals  from  the  transports, 
registered  people,  took  them  to  the  barracks,  sorted  luggage,  opened 
parcels  intended  for  people  whom  had  already  been  sent  away,  and  so  on. 

The  Postoffice:  they  sorted  letters  which  were  being  sent  to  and  from 

the  camp,  and  received  parcels  sent  to  the  camp. 
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The  Jewish  Council:  this  consisted  of  the  old  "Dienstleiter " 


Dr 


Wachtel .  Dr  Wachtel  did  not  survive  the  war.  He  went  with  us  on  the 
"privileged"  transport  to  Theresienstadt  in  January  1944.  At  that  time,  a 
list  of  "privileged"  people  was  put  together,  for  which  my  father  reported 

himself  as  he  had  been  a  "Frontkampfer "  with  a  medal  from  the  First  World 

War. 

"Die  Antraqsstelle "  with  "Dienstleiter"  Dr  Ottenstein.  This  is  where 
people  appealed  for  their  transportation  to  be  delayed. 

The  Medical  Service  with  "Dienstleiter"  Dr  Spanier,  who  was  a 
controversial  person.  He  lived  in  the  United  States  with  his  twin 
daughters  after  the  war,  but  has  since  died.  In  his  childhood  and  youth  he 
lived  in  the  same  city  (Dusseldorf)  as  camp-commander  Gemmeker,  who 
accorded  him  some  degree  of  privilege.  A  colleague  of  Spanier' s  has  said 
that  he  "held  life  and  death  in  his  hands".  The  inhuman  thing  about  the 

camp  was  that  some  leading  persons  had  to  decide  the  fate  of  their  fellow 

Jews.  Dr  Spanier  had  to  select  both  the  patients  and  staff  from  the 
hospital  who  were  to  be  sent  on  the  transports.  At  its  largest,  the 
hospital  had  1725  beds,  120  doctors,  and  1000  staff  members. 

The  Inside  Officials:  this  included  the  barrack-leaders,  hall- 
leaders,  cleaners,  food-distributors  and  so  on. 

The  Outside  Service:  these  were  people  who  worked  the  fields  which 
belonged  to  camp  Westerbork. 

The  Kitchen  Staff:  these  included  the  cook,  kitchenhelpers  and  so  on. 
Some  of  the  information  on  the  various  officials  comes  from  "De  Onderganq" 
(The  Doom)  by  Dr  J.  Presser. 

The  first  thing  Mamma  did  with  me  in  Westerbork  was  to  take  me  to  see 

the  dentist  Dr  Lieblein,  who  pulled  out  my  last  few  milkteeth.  He  did  this 

in  such  a  friendly  way,  without  pain  or  trouble,  that  this  created  a 

lasting  good  impression  on  me.  As  the  years  passed  in  Westerbork  we  became 

regular  patients  of,  and  friends  with,  Dr  Lieblein  and  his  pleasant  wife, 
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who  assisted  him  during  his  work.  She  too  later  lived  in  our  barrack  15. 

In  the  meantime,  I  too  had  become  an  active  member  of  the 
"Schulerkreis " ,  and  had  fallen  in  love  with  Leo  Blumensohn.  One  of  my 
friends  was  Ruthild  Grunthal  from  Breslau.  With  her  parents,  sister 
Sybille,  Uncle  and  Aunt  amd  two  cousins,  she  too  had  been  a  passenger  on 
the  St.  Louis.  I  admired  Ruthild 's  exceptional  intelligence  and  maturity. 
She  corresponded  with  the  blind  Dr  Ludwig  Cohn,  who  also  came  from 
Breslau,  and  who  still  lived  freely  in  Amsterdam  at  that  time.  She  often 
read  his  letters  to  her  to  us  at  our  meetings . 

In  the  time  before  July  1942,  when  the  camp  was  run  by  commander 
Schol,  there  were  a  number  of  regulations  which  were  favourable  to  us: 

1)  People  who  were  seriously  ill  were  permitted  to  go  to  the  Academic 
Hospital  in  Assen  for  examination  or  treatment. 

2)  A  specially  trained  young  Jewish  man,  Salo  Carlebach,  who  came  from  the 
large  Hamburg  family  which  had  produced  many  rabbis,  came  to  the  camp  from 
Amsterdam  to  help  with  the  education  of  the  young  people.  At  first  he 
commuted  from  Amsterdam,  but  after  a  while  he  stayed  in  Westerbork 
voluntarily.  He  taught  at  the  school  and  was  a  great  support  to,  and  gave 

v 

much  advice  to,  Leo  and  the  "Schulerkreis " .  He  organised  a  ^outhmin  jan 

(that  is  a  synagogue  youth  service),  and  taught  us  new  Jewish  and  German 

songs.  He  composed  many  Jewish  songs  himself.  He  also  composed  the 

"Schulerkreislied" : 

"Hatora,  hatora  hie  chajenoe, 

haemet,  haemet  hie  daglenoe, 

Ha'achdoet,  ha'achdoet,  hie  kochenoe, 

Hazichron,  hazichron  tikwatenoe. 

The  Torah,  the  Torah  is  our  life. 

The  truth,  the  truth  is  our  banner, 

Unity,  unity,  is  our  strength. 

Memory,  memory  is  our  hope." 
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He  composed  the  text  and  melody  himself,  as  he  did  of  the  following  song, 
which  I  still  remember  well: 

"Hoy  ad  matai.  Hoy  ad  matai 
Jichjeh  amenoe  belie  moledet, 

Nah  wenas  baolam? 

Ad  asher  hitachdoe  learn. 

Ad  asher  jisjmeroe  datam, 

Wejasjoewoe  learzam, 

Wejas joewoe  learzam! ! " 

"0  until  when,  0  until  when, 

Shall  our  people  live  without  a  fatherland. 

Wandering  and  fleeing  in  the  world? 

Until  they  unite  to  form  one  people, 

Until  they  protect  their  knowledge  (faith). 

And  return  to  their  own  land." 

He  taught  us  to  sing  songs  in  cannon,  and  he  conducted  us.  He  was 
exceptionally  talented  and  musical.  He  was  an  example  to  us  all.  He 
inspired  the  "Schulerkreis"  anew,  and  started  several  new  groups  for  older 
and  younger  children.  All  the  groups  were  given  a  name  from  the 
"Schulerkreis  s  o  n  g  pur  group  was  called  "TikwatenU^" .  The  boysgroup  of 
the  same  age  was  called  "Zichron" .  The  German  songs  which  he  taught  us  had 
classical  texts  from  Goethe  and  Schiller,  for  instance: 

"Keiner  sei  gleich  dem  anderen 

i  1 

doch  jeder  sei  gleich  dem  Hochsten. 

Wie  das  zu  machen? 

Es  sei  jeder  vollkommen  in  sich. " 

"Eines  schikt  sich  nicht  fur  alle, 

Seh  ein  jeder,  wo  er  bleibe, 

Seh  ein  jeder,  wie  er  's  treibe 
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Und  wer  steht,  dass  er  nicht  falle." 

Anyone  who  had  not  joined  the  "Schulerkreis"  before  joined  now.  We 
were  all  wildly  enthusiastic.  Many  children  in  the  "Schulerkreis"  were 
very  active  and  popular,  such  as  "Sa-Ka-Vrie" ,  who  were  three  close 

friends:  Sigi  Samson,  the  son  of  the  "Dienstleiter " ;  Gunther  Katz,  who  is 
now  dead,  and  Paul  de  Vries,  who  now  lives  in  Israel.  Sigi  too  now  lives 
in  Israel . - 

Of  the  girls  some  of  the  prominent  were  Margot  Geber,  with  whom  we 
had  sailed  over  the  Zuiderzee  to  come  to  Westerbork,  and  Doris  Moses,  a 
very  mature  girl.  I  was  very  shy  myself,  and  stayed  more  in  the 
background.  My  shyness  caused  me  some  difficulty.  Of  course  I  now  fell  in 
love  with  Salo  Carlebach,  and  I  am  sure  I  was  not  the  only  one. 

It  was  1941,  and  commander  Schol  was  still  running  Westerbork.  Our 

parents,  the  "alte  Kampinsassen"  were  hoping  for  the  return  of  peace,  and 

in  the  camp  there  was  still  an  atmosphere  of  relative  peacefulness  and 

calm..  Everything  in  the  camp  had  its  regular  daily  rhythm,  at  least  for  us 

children:  school  every  day,  shabbat  meetings,  and  sports  on  Sunday.  We 

started  and  finished  our  meetings  with  the  "Schulerkreislied"  composed  by 

Salo.  Our  original  group,  which  had  included  both  boys  and  girls,  was  now 

divided  into  the  boys'  group  "Zichron"  and  the  girls'  group  "Tikwatenoe " , 

of  which  I  was  a  member..  Our  madriech  (this  means  "leader")  was  Leo,  while 

"Zichron"  was  led  by  a  succession  of  good  and  less  good  leaders.  "Achdoet" 

was  the  youngest  group.  Then  there  were  the  two  middle  groups  "Chaweriem" 

and  "Chaweroth".  "Chaweroth"  was  led  by  Regina  Stein.  The  group  with  the 

oldest  children  was  called  "Atied".  This  group  wds  for  those  of  fourteen 

years  and  older.  Salo  Carlebach  ran  "Zichron"  and  was  also  the  general 

supervisor  together  with  Leo.  During  the  course  of  1941  one  of  the  first 

transports  to  arrive  was  the  "Hachsjarah"  (these  were  groups  who  were 

doing  agricultural  training  as  a  preparation  for  emigration  to  Palestine), 

who  came  from  Franeker  to  Westerbork.  It  consisted  of  some  twenty  young 
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people  between  sixteen  and  twenty  years  of  age.  This  included  an  ojder 
brother  of  Sigi  Samson's,  Shlomo  Samson,  who  was  a  really  nice  boy,  much 
nicer  than  his  stuk-up  and  show-offy  brother.  Shlomo  now  lives  in  Israel 
in  the  kibboets  "S jeloechoth "  in  the  Emek  Beth  Sja'an,  and  is  a  father  and 
grandfather  several  times  over.  He  is  also  a  governor  of  the  secondary 
school  in  the  Emek  Jezre'el  area.  Just  like  the  family  Birnbaum  and  their 
six  children  he  survived  the  "Austauschlager "  Bergen  Belsen.  Sigi  stayed 
with  his  parents  -his  father  was  the  "Dienstleiter "  of  the  "Gruppe 
Arbeidsdienst "  -  in  Westerbork  until  liberation,  and  now  lives  with  his 
family  in  Haifa,  Israel. 

Rachel  Brandweiner  from  Franeker  became  "Tikwatenoe ' s "  leader  for  a 
while.  She  was  not  suited  to  be  a  leader,  but  she  was  otherwise  a  very 
nice  girl.  "Papi"  and  "Mamsi"  Birnbaum  are  by  now  great-grandparents  many 
times  over,  and  are  also  the  Grandparents-by-marriage  of  my  daughter 
Maniou.  Sadly  "Mamsi"  died  just  a  few  weeks  before  the  time  in  which  I  am 
now  re-typing  this  piece  -  July  1990  -  and  "Papi"  too  died  in  May  1992. 

But  to  return  to  1941:  Ruthild  Grunthal  was  my  friend,  whom  I  put  on 
a  pedestal.  I  admired  her  exceptional  intelligence.  She  too  became  a 
member  of  the  "Schulerkreis " . 

There  were  also  christened  Jews  in  the  camp,  who  were  "alte 
Kampinsassen"  too.  They. lived  in  a  separate  barrack,  and  were  despised  by 
us  "Schulerkreisler " :  we  called  them  "Gesjmatte"  ("the  Christened  ones"). 
One  of  our  fellow  pupils  was  also  a  "Gesjmatte";  her  name  was  Ingrid 
Pagener . 

In  this  year  Poerim  was  celebrated  extensively  by  the  "Schulerkreis", 
with  prizes  awarded  for  the  best  costumes.  The  first  prize  went  to  Sigi 
Samson,  Gunther  Katz,  and  Paul  de  Vries,  who  were  dressed  up  as  a  father 
and  mother  with  a  baby  in  a  pram. 

Life  in  Westerbork  went  on.  On  one  of  my  birthdays  Pappa  and  Mamma 

gave  me  a  small  table  -  which  they  had  had  made  and  painted  -  at  which  I 
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could  do  my  homework  for  school.  Our  regular  G.P.  -  and  there  were  plenty 
of  doctors  to  choose  from  -  was  Dr  Bial,  an  older  and  very  trustworthy 
doctor  of  the  old  school.  Dr  Bial  would  come  and  see  me  when  I  had  one  of 
my  many  attacks  of  worms  (usually  round-worms),  which  gave  me  bad  stomach¬ 
aches.  Dr  Bial  recommended  that  I  eat  raw  carrots  for  this,  and  before 
July  1942  we  would  be  able  to  go  and  get  these  from  the  central  kitchen. 

There  were  two  rabbis  amongst  the  old  "Kampinsassen " ,  Rabbi  Frank  and 
Dr  Augapfel.  They  organised  our  own  synagogue  youth  service  for  us.  The 
head-cook  in  the  Central  Kitchen  was  Mr  David,  and  he  often  provided  us 
with  carrots,  black  radish,  cucumbers,  and  potatoes  to  make  potato-salad 
for  our  feastday  meetings,  especially  for  our  meal  on  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles.  Almost  every  year  we  were  allowed  to  build  our  own  SukKd 
(tabernacle)  from  scrap-wood.  Commander  Schol  gave  us  permission  to  do 
this . 

Until  July  1942  Salo  frequently  went  to  Amsterdam  for  a  variety  of 

reasons.  He  was  allowed  to  travel  freely  because  he  had  been  requested  to 

come  to  Westerbork  specially  as  a  teacher.  The  "Schulerkreis " ,  which  had 

started  out  with  fifteen  members,  now  consisted  of  five  groups  with 

roughly  fifteen  members  in  each  group:  Zichron  -  the  boys'  group; 

Tikwatenoe  -  the  parallelgroup  for  girls,  to  which  I  belonged.  Then  also 

Chaweriem  -  a  mixed  group  for  younger  children;  Achdoet,  the  group  for  the 

youngest  children,  and  Atied  for  the  oldest  children.  Every  few  months  two 

"Wa'adoth"  (which  means  "committee")  were  elected  to  organise  everything 

for  the  group.  From  time  to  time  we  held  an  "Asefah  Kelaliet"  ("general 

meeting").  Salo  set  us  a  "Tachtonah"  and  "Emtsa'ieJ;  Bechinah"  (these  were 

lower  and  higher  level  exams  testing  our  knowledge  of  Judaism) .  The 

"Emtsa'iet"  was  set  to  take  place  on  the  third  of  January  1942.  In  this 

time  a  group  of  German  Jews  came  to  the  camp  on  a  transport  from 

Hilversum.  So  "der  Bund"  (as  we  also  called  ourselves)  got  new  members, 

amongst  whom  were  Erika  Herz,  Jo  Seelmann,  Isabelle  Wachenheimer ,  Vera 
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Berberich,  and  many  others. 

In  the  middle  of  January  1942  transports  arrived  from  Zaandam.  We 
chaweriem  from  the  "Schulerkreis"  helped  as  volunteers  to  bring  the  new 
arrivals  and  their  luggage  to  the  barracks,  where  they  were  divided  up.  It 
happened  to  be  my  turn  to  bring  Mr  and  Mrs  Erwin  Krieg  to  their  barracks: 
I  would  come  into  closer  contact  with  them  later  on  in  my  life. 

Purim  1942  was  in  March,  and  Salo  told  us  that  we  were  allowed  to 
prepare  a  theatrical  evening  together  with  the  grown-ups .  Our  play  was  an 
hour  long  and  had  been  written  and  directed  by  Leo  and  Salo  together.  The 
performance  took  place  in  the  "big  hall"  and  was  a  big  success.  The  adult 
actors  gave  a  performance  of  "Ein  fideler  Bauer". 

On  the  fourteenth  of  March  1942  the  "Schulerkreis "  celebrated  its 
second  anniversary.  On  this  day  the  new  chaweriem  from  Hilversum  and 
Zaandam  were  incorporated  as  new  members.  Now  Rachel  Brandweiner  became 
our  leader  instead  of  Leo.  Rachel  had  come  to  Westerbork  with  Hachsf^arah 
Franeker.  The  group  "Chaweriem"  was  split  into  "Chaweriem"  and  "Chaweroth" 
(meaning  male  friends  and  female  friends  respectively) .  Regina  Stein, 
Trudi's  older  sister,  became  their  leader.  Ruth  Geiber,  the  sister  of 
Margot,  with  whom  we  had  crossed  the  Zuiderzee  to  Westerbork,  remained  the 
leader  of  the  group  with  the  youngest  children.  In  the  meantime  the 
children  from  an  orphanage  from  Amsterdam  had  also  arrived  at  Westerbork. 

As  I  have  mentioned  before,  there  was  a  separate  "Geschmatten- 
barrack"  in  Westerbork  before  July  1942  for  Christened  Jews,  those  that  we 
"Schulerkreis"  treated  with  contempt. 

And  then  came  July  1942  .  .  .  Camp  Westerbork  became  Lager  Westerbork, 

with  one  or  another  Sturmbandfuhrer  as  "  lagerkommandant " ,  who  was  later 

succeeded  by  Lagerkommandant  Gemmeker.  Lager  Westerbork  became  a 

"Durchgangs lager "and  every  Tuesday  the  feared  transports  went  to  the 

"East",  to  the  unknown,  and  for  most  to  certain  death.  Even  amongst  us 

children  the  mood  was  depressed,  although  we  planned  to  have  a  big 
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celebration  for  Leo's  twenty-first  birthday. 

In  this  difficult  time  I  was  bothered  a  lot  by  my  tendency  to 
blushing,  either  because  I  was  in  love,  or  perhaps  because  somebody 
discovered  something  had  been  stolen  from  them;  I  would  turn  bright  red, 
and  this  was  an  agony  to  me.  It  got  so  bad  that  Mamma  went  to  talk  to  Salo 
about  it  one  day,  despite  all  the  other  much  greater  worries.  Salo  tried 
to  explain  the  matter  to  me  by  using  the  example  of  two  people  who  both 
have  to  endure  the  same  hardship:  one  of  them  may  cry  out  his  pain  and 
sadness,  but  the  other  stays  calm  and  guiet  and  says  nothing.  This 
reassured  me  somewhat... 

Our  somber  premonitions  proved  to  be  accurate:  the  "Tuesday" 
transports  I  have  already  mentioned  commenced  from  the  fourteenth  of  July 
1942.  The  children  from  the  orphanage  were  sent  on  transport,  and  eight  of 
our  chaweriem  went  with  them:  Rachel  Brandweiner  went,  and  so  too  Salo 
Carlebach  who  had  heroically  volunteerd  to  go  so  that  the  orphans  would 
not  go  alone.  Every  one  of  them  died  in  the  hell  of  the  holocaust  camps. 
Together  with  Salo  they  were  all  sent  directly  to  Auschwitz  and  gassed. 
Salo  Carlebach  was  not  a  strong  boy:  he  had  only  one  kidney.  We  will  never 
forget  himl 

From  that  time  transports  came  from  the  whole  of  The  Netherlands  to 

Westerbork,  and  every  Tuesday  -  the  feared  day  of  the  week  -  transports 

♦ 

left  for  Auschwitz,  Bergen  Belsen  Austauschlager  and  Bergen  Belsen 

deathcamp,  to  Theresienstadt ,  and  so  on.  Pappa's  sister  Aunt  Regina  and 

Uncle  Leo  Dobschiner  arrived  one  day  on  one  of  the  incoming  transports. 

They  only  stayed  in  Westerbork  a  few  days  an,d  were  sent  on  almost 

directly.  They  never  returned.  Their  daughter  Hanna-Ruth  survived  by  going 

into  hiding.  She  now  lives  with  her  family  in  Glasgow. 

Grandpa,  Grandma,  Aunt  Rosi,  and  Ruth  arrived  at  Westerbork  during 

1942  .  Pappa  got  them  sleeping-places  in  his  barracks  12  and  15.  Before 

July  1942  these  had  been  dininghalls.  Ruth  of  course  also  became  a 
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"chawerah"  (member)  of  the  "Schulerkreis " ,  and  Aunt  Rosi  went  to  work  as  a 
nurse  in  the  hospital.  The  girls  from  the  "Tikwatenoe"  group  had  now 
turned  fourteen  which  meant  that  our  schooltime  ended,  and  that  we  were 
put  to  work.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  school  was  allowed  to  be  run  at  all 
after  Camp  Westerbork  came  under  the  command  of  the  German  S.S.  in  July  of 
1942,  under  kommandant  Oberscharfuhrer  Gemmeker. 

Mamma  .spoke  to  Dr  Lieblein,  our  nice  dentist,  and  I  was  allowed  to 
go  and  work  with  him  to  train  as  a  dental  assistant.  This  was  the  best 
work  I  could  possibly  have  gotten;  I  enjoyed  doing  it,  and  worked  with 
commitment,  although  it  was  not  quite  clear  to  me  to  begin  with  how  one 
ought  to  behave  as  a  dental  assistant:  Dr  Lieblein  often  had  to  point  out 
to  me  in  the  beginning  how  black  with  dirt  my  nails  were.  He  explained 
every  treatment  to  me,  and  I  learned  a  lot  and  was  very  interested.  I 
noted  how  he  towered  head  and  shoulders  as  dentist  and  as  man  above  his 
colleagues:  dentist  Wolf,  who  treated  all  the  S.S.'ers,  and  de  la  Parra,  a 
very  young  dentist,  who  was  there  with  his  wife.  Of  course  I  now  in  turn 
fell  in  love  with  Dr  Lieblein. 

Every  week  I  had  to  go  and  see  Dr  Spanier  to  have  my  chronically 
infected  tonsils  drained.  The  tonsils  would  become  filled  with 
foodparticles  because  they  had  perforated.  During  this  time  a  female 
Jewish  ear-nose-throat  doctor  came  to  Westerbork  every  few  weeks,  having  a 
permit  to  travel  to-and-fro  from  Amsterdam.  Dr  Spanier  advised  Mamma  to 
allow  her  to  remove  my  tonsils  by  operating.  Mamma  decided  to  let  the 
operation  take  place.  I  am  convinced  that  this  operation  later  saved  my 
life  in  the  holocaust  camps  by  giving  me  more  chance  of  survival.  The 

V 

operation  took  place  with  a  local  anaesthetic,  as  there  was  no  general 

anaesthesia.  I  felt  that  I  was  going  to  choke  when  Dr  Velleman  put  the 

injection-needle  in  my  throat,  but  I  knew  I  had  to  go  through  with  this, 

and  conveyed  my  gratitude  and  happiness  to  Dr  Velleman  after  the 

operation.  I  stayed  in  one  of  the  hospital  barracks  for  a  few  days,  and 
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Aunt  Rosi  came  to  visit  me  very  often  being  one  of  the  nurses.  Mamma  and 
Pappa  came  to  visit  in  the  evenings.  The  hospital  at  this  time  had 
expanded  to  include  1724  beds,  120  doctors,  and  1000  staff  members.  I 
recuperated  quickly  and  was  soon  back  at  work  with  Dr  Lieblein.  Dr 
Lieblein  had  more  patients  than  any  of  the  other  dentists  there,  and  his 
practice  was  busy  all  day  long.  Many  famous  doctors  and  dentists  came  to 
Westerbork.  on  the  incoming  transports,  including  a  well-known  dentist  from 
The  Hague,  Dr  Sanders.  Dr  Lieblein  asked  his  advice  concerning  my  teeth, 
which  needed  to  be  straightened  out  orthodontically .  With  the  assistance 
of  Dr  Sanders  the  well-known  dental  technician  Lucjan  Dornfelt  constructed 
excellent  braces  for  my  teeth.  The  braces  systematically  widened  my  palate 
and  upper  jaw,  and  my  upper  teeth  fell  into  place  beautifully.  Mamma  was 
the  happiest  about  this,  because  she  was  very  protective  towards  me  and 
took  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  me. 

My  friend  Mir jam  Levin  became  Dr  Wolf's  dental  assistant,  and  Fanny 
Munzer  was  Dr  de  la  Parra's  assistant. 

Babies  were  born  and  people  died.  A  young  couple  named  Luft  lived  in 
our  barracks.  They  too  were  "alte  Kampinsassen" .  At  the  end  of  a 
pregnancy,  about  which  she  had  been  very  happy,  Mrs  Luft  delivered  a 
still-born  child.  The  couple  were  devastated  and  the  event  left  a  great 
impression  on  me. 

When  the  first  transports  started  leaving  in  1942  all  kinds  of  lists 
were  made  to  order  people  for  the  transports.  Dr  Wachtel,  who  was  also  an 
"alter  Kampinsasse"  and  a  member  of  the  Jewish  Council,  made  a  list  of 
"Frontkamp^r "  from  the  First  World  War  who  had  received  medals  or 
distinctions.  He  himself  was  on  this  list.  Pappa  felt  he  should  report  for 
this  list,  although  Mamma  disagreed.  Pappa  was  a  credulous  "Jecke" 
(=German  Jew).  My  grandfather  too  was  put  on  this  list. 

A  "Lager-Kabarett "  was  started  up  because  Lagerkommandant  Gemmeker 

liked  cabaret  performances.  By  this  time  quite  a  number  of  artists  and 
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cabaret-artists  had  arrived  in  Westerbork:  Willi  Rosen,  Kurt  Gerron, 
Camilla  Spira,  Max  Ehrlich  and  many  others.  They  all  belonged  to  the 
"Gruppe  Buhne".  Their  greatest  reward  was  of  course  the  temporary  reprieve 
from  being  sent  on  transport.  The  most  prominent  artists  were  later  given 
the  right  to  go  to  Theresienstadt ,  from  which  they  were  finally  sent  to 
Auschwitz,  instead  of  being  sent  directly  to  the  "East"  (Auschwitz). 

They  regularly  gave  performances  which  "Kampinsassen "  could  attend  by 
getting  tickets.  You  were  lucky  indeed  if  you  could  acquire  a  ticket,  for 
these  cabarets  were  every  bit  as  good  as  those  performed  under  normal 
circumstances . 

Camplife  did  take  on  the  characteristics  of  a  "Lager"  from  July  1942: 
of  course  the  "Schulerkreis "  was  no  longer  permitted  to  go  on  outings 
outside  the  camp.  The  transports  leaving  every  Tuesday  put  great  pressure 
on  everyone,  because  there  was  great  fear  that  one  would  be  the  next  to 
go . 

The  orders  to  be  obeyed  in  camp  were  as  follows:  sixty  hour  workweek, 
getting  up  at  six  in  the  morning.  At  6.50:  standing  to  attention  for  roll- 
call  on  a  large  field  of  grass;  7.00:  start  work;  12.15  to  13.35  afternoon 
break,  and  then  back  to  work  until  17.30. 

Gemmeke  wanted  to  turn  Westerbork  into  a  "Musterlager " .  From  fourteen 
years  of  age  we  children  too  had  to  work  these  hours . 

Having  to  stand  to  attention  in  the  often  very  foggy  heath-climate  of 
Drenthe  gave  me  attacks  of  neuralgia  in  my  forehead.  Dr  Bial  advised  me  to 
rub  grease  on  my  forehead  and  to  wrap  a  warm  shawl  above  my  eyes,  but 
often  the  pain  would  make  me  so  ill  that  I  would  have  to  retire  to  bed  to 
sleep  off  the  attack. 

There  was  one  important  new  regulation  which  affected  the  much  envied 

privacy  of  us  "alte  Kampinsassen":  families  were  no  longer  allowed  to  live 

alone  in  their  small  houses,  but  had  to  share  with  another  family.  This 

meant  that  there  was  one  room  for  each  family.  The  family  Buchhalter, 
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father,  mother,  and  son  Fritz,  moved  into  my  tiny  room,  which  I  had  had  to 
myself  until  then.  Afterwards  Fritz  and  his  parents  moved,  and  Vera 
Berberich  and  her  mother  came  to  live  with  us.  At  Mamma's  request  my  bed 
was  left  in  their  room,  and  served  as  a  couch  during  the  day,  whilst  I 
slept  with  them  at  night. 

Gemmeker  did  indeed  succeed  in  making  a  "Musterlager "  out  of 
Westerbork:.  more  than  100.000  Jews  were  sent  from  there  to  the  East,  to 
the  "EndlostLng  der  Juden". 

The  times  of  fear  and  anxiety  about  the  transports  were  interspersed 
by  the  cabarets  which  commandant  Gemmeker  wanted  to  see.  There  was  also  a 
camporchestra  consisting  of  thirty  musicians.  And  of  course  the 

if 

"Schulerkreis "  activities  continued.  Leo,  who  now  led  nine  groups,  had  not 
ceased  in  his  efforts  on  our  behalf.  We  heard  guestspeakers  who  had  come 
to  the  camp  on  the  incoming  transports,  such  as  Mrs  Asscher-Pinkhof ,  the 
children's  book  author,  and  Rabbi  de  Hond.  He  spoke  about  "Bearing  and 
Singing".  Sadly  we  soon  had  to  say  farewell  to  them  too.  Dr  Klee  and  his 
son-in-law  Dr  Goslar  -  prominent  Zionists  from  Germany  -  also  gave 
lectures.  Aunt  Rosi  had  helped  run  Dr  Goslar 's  home  in  Amsterdam  when  his 
wife  and  baby  died  during  the  delivery  of  the  baby. 

During  all  of  this  time  we  celebrated  the  Jewish  religious  festivals 
intensively,  and  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Torah.  Even  in  the 
difficult  time  we  built  a  tabernacle  and  celebrated  shabbat  and  Friday 
evenings,  which  we  also  did  in  the  large  transit-barracks,  so  that  the 
people  there  too  would  feel  some  of  the  Shabbat  or  holiday  atmosphere. 

Mamma  and  Pappa  too  celebrated  Shabbat  on  the  Friday  evenings,  from 
the  first  week  in  Westerbork,  in  as  festive  a  way  as  possible.  Mamma  would 
bake  small  pancakes  on  the  Friday  evening,  which  she  made  from  flour  and 
water,  and  she  would  roll  them  up  and  fill  them  with  curds.  We  called 
these  "Melintjes"  and  thought  they  were  delicious.  She  would  bake  them  on 
a  small  electric  hotplate. 
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We  also  had  a  friend  of  the  family,  Dr  Heinemann,  a  young  lawyer  from 
Frankfurt  who  lived  in  the  unmarried  men's  barrack  and  who  came  to  visit 
every  Friday  evening.  He  too  was  an  "alte  Kampinsasse "  .  He  or  Pappa  would 
pronounce  the  KiddUjto  (the  blessing  over  the  wine).  Of  course  we  did  not 
have  any  wine,  but  we  would  use  some  substitute. 

Mr  Schlesinger,  who  had  already  been  in  an  organisational  post  at 
Westerbork -  before  July  1942,  was  now  promoted  to  become  the  "Dienstieirer 
Abteilung  Kampverwaltung "  .  He  had  a  big  say  in  the  composition  of  the 
lists  for  the  transports.  In  short,  he  was  one  of  the  most  feared  men  in 
Westerbork  and  lived  in  our  barrack  15.  I  thought  he  was  a  creepy,  scary 
man  with  his  high  black  boots,  and  his  Hitler-mustache. 

Life  continued,  and,  as  I  wrote  before,  there  were  children  born  too. 
The  teacher  Mr  Kaufmann  had  a  first  child,  a  little  daughter;  Dr  Lieblein 
too  had  a  first  child,  also  a  daughter;  a  large  family  from  Vienna,  the 
W5»sz's,  had  an  afterthought  baby  called  Karlchen,  with  big,  black,  almond 
shaped  eyes.  Not  one  of  these  babies  survived  the  war:  they  were  all 
murdered  in  the  holocaust  camps. 

I  was  a  pretty,  but  very  childlike  girl  and  I  did  not  respond  to  the 
advances  of  my  "Schulerkreis "  friends.  Mamma  regretted  this,  as  she  would 
have  liked  me  to  have  been  a  bit  more  mature  for  my  age.  One  of  the  boys 
regularly  brought  me  something  from  the  foodparcels  he  received  from 
Amsterdam.  When  I  then  asked  Mamma  how  I  should  return  the  favour,  she 
said:  "why  don't  you  go  out  for  a  walk  with  him  some  time?".  But  I 
preferred  not  to  do  even  that,  because  the  boy  did  not  interest  me.  I  do 
not  remember  what  his  name  was,  because  he  made  ^so  little  impression  on 
me . 

Incoming  transports  were  first  sent  to  registration.  This  went  on 
from  July  1942  to  the  end  of  1944,  when  the  transports  to  the  holocaust 
camps  stopped.  In  two-and-a-half  years  one  hundred  thousand  people  stayed 
in  Westerbork  in  transit. 
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There  was  a  quarantine  area  for  infectious  diseases,  and  there  was  a 
punishment-barrack  for  "punishment  cases":  people  who  had  fled  from 
somewhere,  or  who  had  resisted  the  Nazi  regime  in  some  way.  There  were 
regular  synagogue  services  for  the  Shabbat  and  religious  holidays  for  both 
the  adults  and  the  young  people,  in  the  synagogue  youth  services. 

So  time  passed  ...  we  children  of  the  "Schulerkreis "  lived  in  our  own 
world  with  '  our  own  childish  joys  and  fears.  Of  course  the  weekly 
transports  on  the  Tuesdays  made  a  dark  impression  on  our  lives  too.  But  we 
remained  oblivious  to  the  events  of  the  war,  which  our  parents  heard  about 
through  the  "JPA"  (that  stood  for:  "Judische  Presse  Agentur",  in  other 
words:  camp-rumours).  The  JPA  was  the  news-bulletin,  for  there  were  no 
radios,  and  no  newspapers.  Every  Shabbat  afternoon  we  would  hold  our 
meetings,  where  we  would  sing,  play  games,  read  the  latest  minutes  from 
the  "Chronik",  and  where  Leo  would  tell  us  more  of  a  story  he  had  invented 
about  Chanan  and  David.  And  so  the  year  1944  approached  . . . 

At  the  beginning  of  January  it  already  became  known  that  there  would 

be  a  very  large  transport  to  Theresienstadt  on  the  eighteenth  of  January, 

which  would  include  those  who  had  been  registered  up  until  now  on  the  list 

of  "gesperrte  Frontkampfer".  This  time  a  very  large  number  of  the  old 

"Schulerkreis"  members  were  also  included,  such  as  Leo  Blumensohn  and  his 

parents  and  sister.  We  held  a  farewell  party  on  the  Shabbat,  at  which  Dr 

Goslar  gave  a  long  and  good  farewell  speech.  Mr  Fink  would  succeed  Leo  to 

the  leadership  of  the  "Schulerkreis",  and  other  new  leaders  would  be: 

Margot  Goldberg,  Paul  de  Vries,  Sigi  Samson,  Jaques  Finkel,  and  Doris 

Moses.  On  the  transport  would  go:  Jo  Seelmann/"'  Isabelle  Wachenheimer , 

Trudi  Stein,  Regina  Stein,  Ruth  and  Aunt  Rosi,  Grandpa,  Grandma,  and 

ourselves.  Alfred  Walter  and  his  elderly  mother  were  also  going,  as  were 

many  others.  Aunt  Rosi  and  Ruth  had  papers  to  go  to  Argentina,  because 

Uncle  Illy  was  already  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  Grandpa  had  also  been  a 

"Frontkampfer".  Theresienstadt  was  a  so-called  "Vorzugslager " .  Mamma  did 
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not  trust  this  "priority"  very  much,  and  went  to  see  our  fellow  barrack 
inmate  Kurt  Schlesinger.  He  had  always  behaved  in  a  very  friendly  manner 
towards  my  parents.  Mamma  came  from  seeing  him  with  red  eyes  from  crying. 
He  had  been  hard  as  a  rock  and  unmoveable,  as  he  really  was  underneath, 
and  without  any  scruples  whatsoever.  Mamma  was  very  confused  and  upset, 
but  had  to  do  the  packing  for  us  all.  We  children  were  only  curious  about 
the  new  events  that  were  awaiting  us,  and  had  no  idea  that  it  would  only 
be  misery.  I  asked  Mamma  what  clothes  I  should  wear  on  the  train,  and  she 
advised  me  to  wear  dark  clothes,  because  they  would  not  get  dirty  on  the 
trip.  I  chose  a  dark  blue  dress,  which  was  not  very  warm,  and  was 
certainly  insufficient  to  protect  me  from  the  extreme  cold  of  January  1944 
in  an  unheated  train. 

A  number  of  the  cabaret-artists  from  the  "Buhne"  group  also 
disappeared  from  the  Westerbork  "scene"  during  1944.  In  September  1944  all 
the  cabaret-artists  went  on  transport  as  reward  for  all  the  amusement  they 
had  provided  "Obersturmfuhrer "  Gemmeker.  Not  one  of  them  returned  from  the 
hell  of  the  holocaust  camps.  The  cabaret-artist  • Willy  Rosen  wrote  the 
following  farewell  verse  upon  leaving  Westerbork: 

"Abschied  von  Westerbork. 

Mein  liebes  Westerbork; 

ich  muss  nun  vpn  Dir  scheiden, 

Eine  kleine  “Tprane  lasst  sich  dabei 
nichtvermeiden . 

Warst  Du  auch  ofteif  hart  und  ungemutlich, 

Du  bleibst  doch  letzten  Endeff  immer  friedlich  . . . 

Nun  sage  ich  leise  Servus ,  liebes  Kesselhaus, 

Ein  -£etzter  Flotenton  und  danaist's  aus . 

Leb  wohl  mein  Hinterzimmer  mit  dem  kleinen  Teppich, 

Ich  flu*stre  heute  selber  zu  mir  leise:  nebbich 

Adieu  mein  lieber  Stamppot  und  mein  Vuilnisbak, 
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Ich  gehe  auf  die  Wanderschaft  mit  Sack  und  Pack  . . . 
Manche7? Transport  sah  ich  von  hier  verreisen, 

Und  jetzt  -  jetzt  wirft  man  selber  mich  zum 
alten  Eisen  . . . 

In  Westerbork  kann  mir  nichts  mehr  passieren, 

Ich  gehe  woanders  Tsores  organisieren . " 

And  then  when  he  is  sitting  in  the  train: 

"Nun  sitz'  ich  im  Coupe,  gleich  wird  es  pfeifen, 
Noch  einmal  lass  ich  meinen  Bi  ick  uber  die 
Gegend  schweifen. 

Nun  weiss  ich  doch,  ich  leide  Qualen, 

Adieu  mein  Westerbork,  Post  Hooghalen. " 


He  spoke  for  our  harts  too:  we  had  been  in  Westerbork  for  four  years,  four 
important  years  of  my  childhood! 


Chapter  Five 

Theresienstadt 


We  travelled  three  days  and  three  nights  through  the  freezing  cole 
winter  of  January  1944.  I  do  not  remember  much  about  the  trip  itself.  1 
had  on  a  thin,  dark  blue  dress  and  caught  a  bad  cold  on  this  transport. 

Theresienstadt  is  an  old  garrison  town  from  the  First  World  War, 
which  is  protected  by  so-called  "Basteien"  which  surround  the  city.  These 
are  bunkers  which  are  overgrown  with  grass  and  trees,  which  makes  their 
look  like  hills  at  firts  sight.  Inside  the  bunkers  there  were  underground 
shelters,  which  had  served  as  jails  during  the  time  of  the  ghettoes .  The 
transport  trains  going  into  Theresienstadt  first  passed  the  Basteien,  as 
we  did  on  the  twenty-first  of  January  1944. 

The  barracks  were  named  after  German  cities.  They  were  built  in  the 
shape  of  a  cube,  and  had  a  square  in  the  centre,  with  arcades  on  all  the 
floors  around.  The  people  slept  there  in  the  summer  on  their  mattresses, 
because  it  was  unbearable  inside  due  to  the  heat  and  the  vermin. 

We,  the  Dutch  transport,  were  allocated  to  the  Hamburg  barrack,  to 
large  dormitories  in  the  attic  of  this  barrack.  We  made  our  own 
sleepingbags  on  the  floor  from  sheets  and  blankets  which  we  had  brought 
along  ourselves.  I  immediately  had  my  heavy  cold  and  a  high  fever,  and  had 
to  spend  about  a  week  lying  ill  on  my  sleepingbag.  I  recovered  by  sleeping 
and  resting.  There  were  plenty  of  doctors  from  all  the  transports  from 
every  occupied  European  country.  All  the  barracks  were  infested  with  bed¬ 
bugs  as  they  had  already  been  built  before  the  First  World  War.  In  the 
night  these  dirty  creepy-crawlies  emerged  from  everywhere  in  the  walls  and 
floors.  They  would  bite  us,  and  all  our  bodies  were  covered  with  the  bumps 
these  bites  made.  The  air  in  the  barracks  was  also  contaminated  by  these 
vermin. 

There  was  less,  and  less  good,  food  than  at  Westerbork,  and  we  all 
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had  to  go  and  stand  in  a  row  downstairs  in  the  square  of  the  barrack  with 
our  f oodcontainer .  The  food  was  distributed  from  vats.  Each  day  we  also 
received  two  sandwiches  with  a  bit  of  sugar  or  margarine.  Everyone 
searched  for  bits  of  food  and  vegetable  refuse  in  the  rubbish  bins  which 
stood  in  the  barrack  square.  Often  we  were  given  "Buchteln"  (A  Czech 
food):  these  were  large,  soft,  square,  yeastbreads,  which  were  covered 
with  a  kind  of  coffee-sauce.  They  were  tasty,  but  they  were  far  too  little 
for  a  main  meal . 

Soon  we  had  to  register  for  work.  Given  that  all  the  dentists  here 
already  had  assistants,  Ruth  and  I  registered  together  to  take  care  of  the 
Dutch  toddlers,  and  to  keep  them  amused.  Ruth  was  very  suited  to  this  kind 
of  work,  and  she  enjoyed  it,  but  the  hours  seemed  to  me  to  drag  by  because 
I  found  the  work  so  demanding.  We  had  no  toys  so  we  had  to  play  group-  and 
circle  games  with  the  children.  Karlchen  Weisz,  three  years  of  age,  born 
in  Westerbork,  never  wanted  to  take  off  his  jacket:  "It  might  be  stolen", 
he  said.  It  took  all  our  efforts  to  persuade  him  that  the  jacket  would  be 
safe.  He  would  then  look  at  us  sadly  with  his  beautiful,  almond-shaped, 
darkbrown  eyes,  and  did  not  believe  us  anyway.  The  little  Petzoldt  boy  (I 
believe  he  came  to  Westerbork  on  a  transport  from  Zaandam)  was  very  sweet 
too.  Before  we  left  Westerbork  he  had  had  a  twin  brother  and  sister, 
called  Robert  and  Lisa..  But  the  twins  were  very  weak  from  birth  and  did 
not  live.  These  are  two  of  the  toddlers'  names  that  I  remember.  All  of 
them  -  with  a  very  few  exceptions  -  were  sent  on  from  Theresienstadt  to 
Auschwitz  and  murdered  there. 

A  week  after  our  transport  the  next  transport  from  Westerbork 
arrived,  which  included  the  Goldbergs  and  other  chaweriem.  From  this  time 
on  we  tried  to  hold  "Schulerkreis "  meetings  in  Theresienstadt  too,  and  to 
continue  writing  the  "Chronik".  After  all,  Leo  was  also  with  us. 

Pappa  and  Grandpa  had  become  "uppickers",  which  were  streetcleaners 

who  had  long  sticks  with  points  on  them  with  which  they  picked  up  papers 
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from  the  streets.  Mamma  was  assigned  to  the  Czech  orphanage  as  a  childcare 
worker,  while  Aunt  Rose  worked  as  a  caretaker  in  the  Dutch  orphanage.  The 
Dutch  children  lived  in  our  barrack  and  the  Czech  children  lived  in 
another  one .  Mamma  had  to  work  very  hard . 

There  was  also  a  cafe  in  Theresienstadt ,  where  you  could  buy  a  cup  of 
so-called  coffee  with  ghetto-crowns.  We  did  this  on  very  special 
occasions such  as  birthdays.  I  made  a  poem  on  one  of  these  occasions,  and 
recited  it  for  the  two  birthday-people,  which  were  Pappa  and  Aunt  Rosi, 
both  of  whose  birthdays  were  on  the  fourth  of  August.  My  family  applauded 
my  efforts  enthusiastically.  The  constant  refrain  of  the  poem  was 
"Theresienstadt”,  and  it  was  about  life  in  Theresienstadt.  Pappa ' s  sister 
Hertha  and  her  son  Abi  also  came  to  the  birthday  gatherings  in  the  cafe: 
we  had  discovered  them  in  the  "Dresdner"  barrack. 

At  one  time  Grandpa  sold  his  wedding-ring  to  get  some  bread.  When  he 
needed  some  trousers  weeks  later,  and  bought  a  pair  with  his  ghetto- 
crowns,  he  discovered  a  wedding-ring  in  the  pocket  of  it.  Fate,  or 

providence,  or  G-d  -  call  it  what  you  will  -  had  given  him  another 
wedding-ring  to  replace  the  one  he  had  had  to  sell.  There  were  clothing 
shops  in  Theresienstadt  where  they  sold  the  clothes  of  people  who  had 
died,  or  who  had  been  sent  on  transport. 

Theresienstadt  was  -run  by  an  "Altestenrat",  consisting  of  Prominent 
people,  who  were  prominently  housed  too,  which  is  to  say  that  they  had 

their  own  rooms.  The  liberal  Jewish  Rabbi  from  Berlin,  Leo  Back,  was  one 

of  the  members  of  the  "Altestenrat",  and  Ruth  and  I  were  to  make  his 

v 

acquaintance  later  on  in  a  particularly  unpleasant  way. 

Theresienstadt  was  not  an  ugly  garrison- town,  what  with  its 

blossoming  trees  in  the  spring,  among  which  were  fruit-trees.  Driven  by 

hunger,  Ruth  and  I  decided  to  go  out  at  night  to  steal  food:  potatoes  from 

cellars,  where  possible,  and  fruit  from  the  fruit-trees,  which  was  not 

intended  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  ghetto,  of  course.  The  cellars  proved 
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to  be  locked  and  well-guarded.  So  we  climbed  up  the  basteien  to  pick  the 
fruit  and  were  caught  by  the  guards  and  brought  to  the  "Altestenrat "  .  We 
were  taken  to  Rabbi  Leo  Back.  He  raged  at  us  terribly  and  threatened  that 
"if  this  happens  ever  again,  I  will  have  you  put  on  transport  again".  Not 
a  pleasant  experience  to  hear  such  words  from  the  mouth  of  a  prominent 
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member  of  the  "Altestenrat"!! 

There  were  many  painters  in  Theresienstadt ,  who  captured  the  life 
there  in  their  paintings,  amongst  them  Fritta,  a  Czech,  Fleischmann,  a 
German  Jew,  and  Jo  Spier,  who  was  Dutch.  Theresienstadt  was  one  of  the 
stations  on  the  way  to  Auschwitz.  Usually  roughly  seven  thousand  people 
resided  in  Theresienstadt,  but  in  our  time,  before  the  big  transports, 
there  were  sixty-thousand  people. 

The  water-pumps  were  in  the  court-yards  or  squares  of  the  barracks . 
Mamma  and  I  used  to  wash  our  sheets  there,  without  soap,  and  would  then 
hang  them  out  to  dry  in  the  long  galleries  of  the  barrack.  Of  course  this 
was  only  possible  when  the  weather  was  good. 

"From  the  16th  of  August  1944  until  the  first  of  September  1944 
Theresienstadt  was  transformed  into  a  show-world  for  the  Commission  of  the 
Danish  Red  Cross.  Theresienstadt  was  turned  into  the  Hollywood  of  the 
concentrationcamps ,  an  unimaginably  cynical  exercise  on  behalf  of  the 
Danish  Red  Cross,  whichr  was  portrayed  as  "Hitler  schenkt  den  Juden  eine 
Stadt".  Opera's  were  composed  and  rehearsed,  as  were  concerts  and  plays 
...  It  was  a  world  of  total  pretence,  in  which  the  Jews  played  well-fed, 
cheerful,  well-dressed,  carefree  people,  in  a  clean  area,  and  in  which  the 
executioner  of  Theresienstadt,  Oberscharfuhrer  Rahm,  who  was  later  hanged, 
patted  small  boys  on  the  head,  and  held  their  hands  as  if  he  had  been  a 
father  to  them. "  (From  Doom  by  Dr  J  Presser) . 

The  Dutch  toddlers'  school  we  were  running  was  also  told  to  put  on  a 

play.  The  preparations  for  creating  this  show-world  started  in  April  1944. 

I  dug  up  a  Jewish  children's  book  from  the  library  and  used  it  to  write  an 
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easy  little  play  for  the  children  (whose  average  age  was  three  to  four 
years  of  age),  with  very  short  sentences,  which  they  were  to  learn.  This 
kept  them  busy,  and  they  started  to  quite  enjoy  it.  But  it  never  got  as 
far  as  an  actual  performance  for  these  Dutch  children. 

The  older  children  were  rehearsing  a  children's  opera,  composed  and 
directed  by  professional  artists.  The  music  and  text  of  this  opera, 

incidentally,  are  still  extant  somewhere,  because  on  the  fourth  of  Kay 
1965  or  1966  -  the  evening  before  Remembrance  day  in  The  Netherlands  -  I 

watched  this  opera  being  performed  on  Dutch  television,  at  the  home  of 

friends  of  mine,  the  family  Guttman,  who  lived  in  the  Rustenburgerstraat . 
The  children's  opera  from  Theresienstadt  does  not  appear  to  have  been 

performed  since  then.  It  was  very  moving.  The  name  of  the  opera  was  BRUNDIBak. 

The  summer  of  1944  was  very  hot.  It  was  our  first  and  last  summer  in 

Theresienstadt.  The  nights  were  unbearable  in  the  large,  hot  dormitories 

in  the  attics  of  the  barracks.  The  heat  caused  the  bed-bugs  to  crawl  from 
every  crevice  in  the  walls  and  they  created  a  terrible  smell.  They  didn't 
just  crawl  into  the  meagre  bits  of  food  people  had,  but  also  onto  their 
emaciated  bodies  where  they  stung,  making  large  swellings.  Out  of  despair 
and  misery  the  people  took  their  sleepingbags  or  straw-bags  and  fled  onto 
the  flat  roofs  of  the  barracks,  or  onto  the  open  galleries,  and  slept 

better  in  the  open  air. 

"The  Commission  of  the  Danish  Red  Cross  had  barely  left  when  the 
grim  rumours  started  circulating  about  further  transport,  and  the  ultimate 
catastrophe  came  to  pass."  (From  Doom  by  Dr  J  Presser) . 

But  before  this  took  place  the  third  Dutch  transport  from  Westerbork 

arrived,  including  my  beloved  Dr  Lieblein  and  his  wife  and  his  baby 

daughter  Renee-Ines,  who  was  a  few  months  old  and  had  been  named  after  the 

twin  daughters  of  Dr  Spanier,  the  head-doctor  in  Westerbork,  who  had  been 

in  attendance  at  the  delivery.  Despite  his  exceptional  skill  as  a  dentist 

Dr  Lieblein  was  not  allowed  to  stay  at  Westerbork,  unlike  his  much  less 
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skillful  colleague  Dr  Wolff.  Dentist  Wolff  agreed  to  treat  commander 
Gemmeker  and  all  the  other  S.S.  top  brass  at  Westerbork,  while  Dr  Lieblein 
refused  to  do  this.  Dr  Lieblein,  his  wife,  and  his  baby  daughter  paid  with 
their  lives  for  this  principled  stand.  All  three  died  after  their 
transportation  from  Theresienstadt  to  Auschwitz  in  the  autumn  of  1944. 
According  to  the  accounts  Dr  Lieblein  was  moved  from  Auschwitz  to  Bergen 
Belsen,  where  Anne  Frank  too  died.  While  he  was  there  he  made  no  secret  of 
his  support  of  resistance,  and  he  was  shot  to  death  by  one  of  the  S.S. 
guards.  His  wife  and  little  daughter  were  gassed  in  Auschwitz.  I  loved  Dr 
Lieblein  and  his  wife  very  much. 

While  doom  approached  we  celebrated  -  if  so  far  as  one  could 
celebrate  -  Rosh  Hashaneb  5704  and  Jom  Kipper  (the  New  Year  and  Day  of 
Atonement) .  The  feared  further  transport,  which  would  take  us  to  an  as  of 
yet  unknown  destination,  was  set  to  take  place  on  the  day  after  Jom 
Kipp^T'  ,  on  the  28th  of  September.  Almost  all  of  the  Dutch  men  were  to  be 
sent  on  the  transport,  except  for  the  elderly,  such  as  my  Grandpa.  But  men 
from  the  German  and  Czech  transports  were  to  go  also,  as  was  my  cousin 
Abi,  Aunt  Hertha  Loewenthal's  son. 

Pappa  had  already  passed  the  so-called  "Schleuse"  together  with  many 
other  men.  The  "Schleuse"  was  the  northern  outside  of  the  Hamburg  barrack. 
The  "prominent"  guards  from  the  Jewish  "Prominenz"  of  Theresienstadt  stood 
in  the  tunnel  entrance  and  crossed  off  the  names  of  the  passing  people  who 
were  being  sent  on  the  transport.  The  train  tracks  where  the  cattlecars 
and  the  locomotive  stood  ready  for  the  transport  ran  alongside  the 
northern  outside  of  the  Hamburg  barrack.  "Oberscharfuhrer "  Rahm  and  other 
high  S.S.  officers  patrolled  the  area  in  front  of  the  cattlecars.  This 
then  was  the  "Schleuse".  If  someone  on  the  list  did  not  turn  up,  a 
thorough  search  was  instituted.  If  they  still  could  not  find  the  person 
concerned,  a  number  of  other  people  had  to  go  in  the  place  of  this  one 
person,  as  retaliation. 
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We  people  not  being  sent  on  transport  were  never  permitted  to  gc 

beyond  the  tunnel  entrance,  which  started  at  the  inner  courtyard  .  .  .  The 
cattlecars  were  standing  ready  to  move  the  men.  Mamma  was  distraught  with 
grief  and  misery.  She  proposed  that  I,  being  a  blond,  pretty  girl,  dressed 
in  an  overall  and  red  head-scarf  (the  camp  uniform)  ,  should  attempt  at 
whatever  kost  to  get  through  the  "Schleuse"  to  the  trains,  where 

•  I 

"Oberscharfuhrer "  Rahm  was  on  patrol.  I  was  to  go  and  plead  with  him  for 
my  Pappa:  to  tell  him  that  Pappa  had  been  a  "Frontkampjer "  who  had  been 
awarded  the  "Eiserne  Kreuz "  in  the  First  World  War,  and  so  on,  and  so  on, 
in  an  attempt  to  get  a  reprieve  for  him  from  the  transport.  As  I  wrote 
earlier,  it  was  prohibited  on  pain  of  death  to  approach  the  trains,  and 
the  "Schleuse"  was  an  effective  guard  against  any  attempts. 

The  extreme  inner  conflict  that  I  experienced  at  that  moment  is  vivid 
in  my  mind  still.  Long  years  after  the  war  I  had  repeated  nightmares  about 
this  moment  in  my  life.  I  relived  that  moment  many  times  in  my  mind. 

Several  times  I  set  out  to  carry  out  my  mother's  proposal,  but  every  time 

I  returned  without  having  carried  it  through,  and  felt  that  I  was  a 
terrible  coward.  I  did  not  have  the  courage  to  carry  out  this  idea,  and  I 
knew  that  it  could  result  in  failure,  or  worse,  such  as  my  own  death.  It 
was  a  nightmare  to  all  of  us.  The  hours  passed.  The  cattlecars  with  our 
men  -  fathers,  brothers,  husbands  -  set  off  to  Auschwitz  on  that  sad 
morning  of  the  28th  of  September  1944.  I  believe  that  several  thousand  men 
were  taken  away  on  this  transport.  Most  of  them,  including  my  father,  were 
gassed  in  the  gaschambers  of  Auschwitz  on  the  thirtieth  of  September  1944, 
after  their  arrival  in  Auschwitz. 

Mamma  and  I  passed  the  days  after  this  by  washing  everything  we 

owned.  In  order  to  do  this  we  went  to  the  ancient  well,  as  we  always  did, 

which  was  located  in  one  of  the  barrack  courtyards.  This  was  our  laundry- 

place  for  the  big  washes,  of  course  making  use  of  soap-substitutes.  We  did 

the  laundry  because  it  was  being  predicted  that  the  women  and  children 
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would  soon  be  sent  to  follow  the  men  for  a  "Familien-Wiedervereinigung " . 

Mamma  had  been  very  ill  in  the  last  weeks  of  autumn  1944  in 
Theresienstadt,  when  Pappa  was  still  there.  She  had  caught  an  infection, 
diphtheria,  while  working  in  the  orphanage.  She  was  put  into  quarantine  on 
an  isolation  ward  in  the  hospital.  She  was  well  cared  for  by  the  excellent 
Jewish  doctors  and  nurses  present  in  Theresienstadt .  But  there  was 
unfortunately  no  medication  or  adequate  food.  This  prolonged  the 
infections,  and  the  patients  weakened  unnecessarily. 

Pappa  and  I  went  every  evening  to  talk  to  Mamma  through  the  glass  of 
the  window  of  the  isolationroom .  In  the  difficult  time  whilst  Mamma  was 
ill  I  did  everything  together  with  Pappa  after  I  had  finished  my  work. 
Mostly  we  did  not  do  much  else  than  visit  Mamma  at  the  window.  Otherwise  I 
slept  in  the  attic  of  the  Hamburg  barrack,  where  Aunt  Rosi  and  Ruth  also 
slept,  and  perhaps  Grandma.  These  were  the  most  difficult  weeks  in 
Theresienstadt  for  me. 

After  she  had  recovered  Mamma  went  to  see  a  gynaecologist  about  some 
problems  she  had,  and  she  was  diagnosed  as  having  a  myoma.  Operations  were 
performed  in  Theresienstadt,  but  the  doctor  advised  Mamma  not  to  have  the 
operation  done,  as  she  had  been  weakened  too  much  bv  the  diphtheria.  Aunt 
Hertha,  Pappa' s  sister,  did  undergo  this  operation  in  Theresienstadt  and 
made  a  good  recovery.  .This  was  the  situation  we  were  in  before  the 
terrible  28th  of  September. 

After  Pappa 's  deportation  Mamma  seemed  completely  vacant,  as  if  she 
was  totally  unaware  of  anything  that  happened  around  her.  She  stared  into 
the  distance,  and  if  you  spoke  to  her  she  barely  her^rd  you. 

The  transport  of  the  "Angehorigen"  of  the  deported  men  was  set  for  a 

week  after  the  2  8th  of  September,  that  is:  exactly  on  the  fourth  of 

October.  Mamma  and  I  had  to  bid  farewell  to  Grandpa  and  Grandma,  Aunt  Rosi 

and  Ruth.  We  went  through  the  so-called  "Schleuse".  Mamma  managed  to  write 

a  farewell  letter  to  Grandpa  and  Grandma  and  Aunt  Rosi  which  she  gave  to 
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of  the  Jewish  guards  of  the  "Schleuse",  who  passed  it  on  to  Grandpa 


and  Grandma. 


Chapter  Six 


Auschwitz-Birkenau 
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Roughly  one  thousand  women,  girls,  and  small  children  left  in  the 
same  cattlecars  in  which  our  fathers  and  men  had  left  one  week  earlier, 
taking  with  us  a  backpack  and  very  little  food.  Mamma  and  I  ended  up  in 
the  same  cattlecar  as  Mrs  Walter,  the  mother  of  Alfred  Walter  who  had  been 
the  first  love  of  my  life  in  the  Lloyd  Hotel.  Mamma  had  always  been  very 
fond  of  Mrs  Walter,  who  was  at  least  twenty  years  older  than  Mamma.  Mirs 
Walter  had  taught  me  to  knit  socks  in  Westerbork.  Nou  we  were  crushed 
together  with  not  more  than  half  a  meter  of  space  for  each  person,  and 
with  a  few  empty  tins  as  latrines.  The  car  soon  started  to  smell,  for 
there  are  no  windows  in  cattlecars.  There  we  vegetated  for  three  days  and 
three  nights.  Mamma  became  more  and  more  sad,  and  sat  staring  vacantly 
into  space.  My  youth  triumphed  over  misery,  tiredness,  and  hunger,  and, 
exhausted,  I  fell  into  a  deep  sleep  even  as  we  sat  there  crouched 
together . 

The  train  stopped  on  the  seventh  of  October,  on  the  third  day  of  this 
brutal  journey  of  terror.  S.S'ers  with  rifles  forced  us  out  of  the 
cattlecars  shouting:  "Raus  Ihr  SCfujuden,  schneller,  schneller!".  We  had  to 
leave  our  backpacks  and  other  luggage  in  the  cattlecars .  We  had  arrived  at 
the  "Frauenlager "  of  the  largest  of  all  the  "Verni^chtungslager " : 
Auschwitz-Birkenau . 

We  walked  in  a  long  row,  like  a  flock  of  exhausted  sheep,  through  the 
entrance  of  an  electrified  barbed  wire  fence,  guarded  by  the  armed 
S.S.'ers.  Above  the  entrance  was  an  inscription  which  said  "ARBEIT  MACHT 
FREI".  This  was  the  ultimate  irony  to  us;  once  realised  that  we  were 
condemned  to  die,  we  fought  for  our  lives  with  desparation  but  also  with 
determination . 

But  at  the  time  when  we  first  entered  this  disconsolate,  calamitous 

wilderness  of  barracks,  where  there  was  not  one  tree  or  bush  to  be  seen, 

or  anything  green,  we  were  not  aware  of  all  of  that  yet.  There  were  very 
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high  chimneys  whioh  from  which  issued  dark  and  threatening  clouds  of 
smoke,  which  darkened  the  sky,  and  which  gave  us  grim  premonitions.  We 
arrived  at  a  line  of  S.S.  officers,  who  were  to  decide  whom  was  to  live 
and  whom  to  die  -  but  luckily  we  did  not  know  that.  We  were  one  of  the 
very  last  transports  ever  to  arrive  at  Auschwitz.  They  no  longer  selected 
on  grounds  of  age,  but  arbitrarily  according  to  numbers  counted,  sending 
those  who  were  to  die  to  the  left,  and  those  who  were  to  work  in  the 
factories  to  the  right.  When  Mamma  was  sent  to  the  left  and  I  wanted  to 
follow  her  an  S.S.  officer  pointed  me  to  the  right.  I  dared  to  ask:  "Da 

geht  meine  Mutter,  darf  ich  da  auch  mitgehen?"  He  answered:  "Wie  alt  bist 

Du?"  I  hesitated  for  a  second  and  then  replied:  "Ich  bin  17  Jahre  alt." 
That  was  my  true  age.  "Dann  gehe  dorthin",  he  said,  and  pointed  to  the 
right,  "und  Deine  Mutter  siehst  Du  auch  bald  wieder .  "  Mamma  had  not  been 
able  to  follow  this  conversation,  as  she  had  walked  on  as  if  in  shock,  and 

had  not  turned  around  after  that.  As  if  in  a  sleepwalker's  daze  she 

followed  the  others.  Mamma  did  not  turn  around  once,  and  I  followed  her 
with  my  eyes,  and  did  not  know  that  it  was  the  last  time  that  I  would  ever 
see  her.  Mamma  was  forty-one  years  of  age  when  she  was  gassed. 

We  saw  high  watchtowers  with  armed  watchposts  along  the  barbed  wire, 

and  uncountable  wooden  barracks.  We  arrived  at  a  stone  barrack.  In  an 

entrance  hall  we  had  to  strip  naked,  and  remove  our  clothes,  watches, 

jewellery,  glasses,  and  so  on,  and  place  them  on  a  pile  on  the  stone 

floor,  and  go  and  stand  in  a  row  in  front  of  a  group  of  "Haftlinge"  who 

had  scissors.  They  shaved  us  bald,  both  our  heads  and  our  pubic  hair. 

After  that  we  were  driven  into  a  showerroom,  "where  we  had  to  take 

freezing-cold  showers  without  soap,  under  the  surveillance  of  a  group  of 

S.S.  men.  Nude  and  wet  as  we  were  after  this  cold  shower,  we  had  to  file 

past  a  line  of  Kapo's,  who  threw  us  thin,  stripped,  prisoners'  rags.  This 

was  our  clothing  on  this  chilly  October  day.  Kapo's  were  the  Polish 

prisoners  of  war,  whom  the  S.S.  had  installed  as  bosses  over  their  fellow 
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prisoners.  The  Kapos  drove  us  to  the  barracks.  There  the  first  familiar 
face  I  encountered  was  that  of  young  Mrs  de  la  Parra,  dentist  de  la 
Parra's  wife.  He  had  been  the  third  dentist  in  Westerbork,  along  with  Dr 
Lieblein  and  dentist  Wolf.  Mrs  de  la  Parra  embraced  me  in  tears  and  said: 
"Hannelore,  my  mother  too  was  sent  in  the  opposite  direction,  with  my  two 
little  daughters,  and  they  say  here  that  the  gaschambers  are  on  that 
side."  We  held  one  another  as  we  wept,  and  still  were  not  able  to  believe 
this . 

Then,  on  our  first  evening  there,  we  had  to  go  and  stand  at  attention 
on  a  large  site,  where  all  the  S.S.  officers  and  "Auf  seherinnen "  were 
gathered,  and  we  had  to  stand  in  rows  of  five,  and  were  counted. 

According  to  my  memory,  the  barracks  in  Auschwitz-Birkenau  were 
roughly  60  x  100  meters  long,  and  about  ten  meters  wide.  There  were 
"Pritsche"  side  by  side  on  both  sides  of  the  barracks,  with  about  fifty 
centimeters  of  space  between  each  of  them,  with  another  row  in  the  middle. 
The  "Pritsche"  -  as  they  were  called  -  were  bunkbeds  made  of  wood  with 
three  levels .  The  space  provided  would  have  been  adequate  for  two  women  on 
each  level,  but  five  women  had  to  share  each  level.  This  was  our 
accommodation  for  the  entire  night  and  the  entire  day,  except  when  we  had 
to  go  and  stand  at  attention  outside,  or  if  we  had  to  go  to  the  "latrine". 
We  had  to  ask  permission  for  the  latter  from  the  S.S.  "Aufseherin"  of  the 
barrack.  On  one  of  my  walks  past  the  "Pritschen"  I  saw  Ruthhild  Grunthal, 
my  wise  Ruthhild,  whom  I  had  always  admired  so  much.  The  latrines  were 
outside  the  barracks,  and  consisted  of  iron  bars  on  which  one  sat,  with 
underneath  them  holes  in  the  ground.  s 

I  spoke  to  Ruthhild,  but  she  looked  at  me  vacantly,  and  did  not 
recognize  me.  She  must  have  been  deranged  by  the  shock  of  Auschwitz. 

In  our  desparate  attempts  to  survive  it  was  remarkable  how  the  human 

mind  could  shut  out  all  the  misery  and  tragedy  around  it.  The  only  thing 

which  remained  was  the  will  to  survive,  and  that  simply  consisted  of  NOT 
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Our  worry  about  how  we  would  manage  without  cloths  during 
menstruation  proved  to  be  unnecessary:  the  constant  intense  fear  caused 
the  cessation  of  menstruation  in  all  of  us.  Malnutrition  was  another 
reason  for  this . 

Although  we  were  all  shaved  bald,  we  were  recognizable  during  those 
first  days,  in  Auschwitz.  Mrs  de  la  Parra  had  recognized  me,  and  after  that 
so  did  Mrs  Lewkowitz  and  her  daughter  Regina.  This  mother  and  daughter  had 
the  rare  luck  to  be  together  and  to  have  stayed  alive. 

We  were  given  a  watery  soup  in  tin  mugs  and  one  slice  of  bread  once  a 
day  in  Auschwitz-Birkenau .  I  am  not  sure  whether  we  lived  in  these 

barracks  for  days  or  weeks:  even  at  that  time  we  had  already  lost  all 
sense  of  time. 

Every  day  we  were  called  to  stand  to  attention  on  the  large  area 

between  the  barracks,  in  rows  of  five  women  each,  one  after  the  other,  in 

a  very  long  row:  thousands  of  women.  One  evening  shrill  cries  from  the 

"Auf seherinnen"  and  the  Kapos  drove  us  from  the  barracks  to  stand  at 

attention  outside.  One  by  one  we  had  to  file  past  a  long  table  covered  in 

old  clothes  (from  previous  transports),  with  S.S.  "Auf seherinnen"  standing 

behind  the  tables.  They  distributed  one  vest,  one  pair  of  knickers,  one 

dress,  and  one  coat,  to  each  of  us.  At  least  this  was  more  than  the 

clothes  we  had  had  in  Auschwitz  up  until  then.  I  received  a  long,  narrow, 

black  dress,  which  later  earned  me  the  nickname  "fromme  Helene"  (after  a 

character  from  Wilhelm  Busch'  work),  and  a  very  old  dove-blue  coat,  which 

was  not  warm.  We  were  also  given  wooden  shoes  with  linnen  upper-parts.  In 

the  meantime  I  had  ended  up  amongst  a  group  of  women  whom  I  did  not  know, 

and  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  I  could  go  and  file  past  a  second 

time,  to  see  if  I  could  get  hold  of  some  warmer  clothing.  I  did  not 

realise  that  I  was  risking  my  life  by  doing  this.  In  the  meantime  night 

had  fallen,  and  it  was  pitch-dark.  I  hid  the  clothes  I  had  already  recived 
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in  a  dark  corner.  Only  the  assembly-place,  the  tabels  with  clothes,  and 
the  barbed-wire  fence  were  brightly  lit.  I  actually  succeeded  in  receiving 
clothes  for  the  second  time,  although  they  were  unfortunately  of  even 
lesser  quality  than  the  first  time  around.  This  time  the  dress  was  made  of 
cotton,  with  blue  and  white  checks  -  a  summer  dress  -  which  I  wore  on  top 
of  my  black  one  as  an  apron.  My  second  vest,  however,  was  made  of  wool, 
and  this  benefitted  me.  But  this  vest  would  later  become  the  target  of  the 
vicious  envy  of  a  crazed  fellow-  "Haftling".  In  the  meantime,  all  the 
women  had  gathered  at  the  assembly-place  again  in  their  rows  of  five.  The 
distribution  of  the  clothes  finished  before  I  could  acquire  a  second  coat. 
I  was  one  of  the  last  women  to  receive  clothes  this  time  around,  and  I 
couldn't  find  a  row  of  four  women  to  join  to  form  the  required  row  of 
five.  I  ran  past  all  the  rows  in  total  panic,  because  the  roll-call  could 
start  any  moment.  Suddenly  somebody  called  out  in  Dutch:  "Come  and  stand 
here!".  Finally  I  could  join  a  row  at  its  head  to  form  a  row  of  five,  and 
the  voice  which  had  called  out  to  me  seemed  to  me  to  come  from  heaven. 
This  saving  voice  belonged  to  Mrs  Johanna  Cappel,  a  woman  with  gentle 
brown  eyes.  She  definitely  saved  my  life  that  night  in  Auschwitz.  I  stayed 
in  touch  with  her,  also  after  liberation.  When  she  discovered  after 
liberation  that  her  husband  and  two  daughters  had  perished  in  the 
holocaust  camps  she  remarried  a  friend  from  her  youth  called  Simons.  He 
too  had  become  a  widower  because  of  the  Nazis. 

Now  the  roll-call  started,  and  we  had  to  approach  row  by  row  -  all 

separate  -  and  a  round,  metal  disk  with  a  number  was  attached  to  our 

dresses.  We  were  told  to  memorize  the  number,  and  to  call  out  "yes"  in 

future  on  roll-calls  when  our  number  was  announced.  We  were  the  first 

labour-transport  from  Auschwitz  that  no  longer  had  a  number  burnt  into  our 

left  lower-arms.  The  thousands  of  women  standing  in  the  assembly-place 

were  now  divided  into  several  labour-transports,  and  taken  to  the 

traintracks  with  the  cattlecars .  Thirty  women  were  crushed  into  each 
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cattlecar.  I  do  not  know  any  more  how  long  we  travelled:  it  must  have  been 
about  two  or  three  nights  and  days . 


Chapter  Seven 
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Freiberg  (Sachsen^ 

We  did  not  know  what  our  eventual  destination  was  to  be.  This 

transport  consisted  of  roughly  one  thousand  women,  of  which  Cilly  Levy 
(later,  in  the  nineteen-eighties,  to  be  the  mother-in-law  of  the  son  of  Mr 
de  Lieme)  and  myself,  Regina  Lewkowitz,  and  Reni  Guttman  -  all  girls  from  the 
Dutch  transport  -  were  the  youngest.  Ruthhild  and  her  sister  Sybille,  who 
had  also  been  with  us  in  our  barrack  in  Auschwitz-Birkenau ,  did  not  come 
with  us  on  this  transport.  After  having  sat  crouched  down  and  crushed 

together  for  about  three  days  and  nights  we  arrived  in  Freiberg  (Sachsen, 

close  to  Dresden) .  I  do  not  remember  anything  about  the  journey  itself 
anymore,  We  had  been  selected  to  do  factory-work.  The  factory  was  called 
FREIA  and  had  originally  been  a  porcelain  factory,  but  had  been  turned 
into  an  airplane  factory  during  the  war.  The  factory  was  a  very  large 

building  with  many  floors.  We  were  assigned  to  dormitories  on  one  of  tne 
lower  floors.  They  had  turned  the  rooms  -  which  were  roughly  10  x  10 
meters  in  size  -  on  this  floor  into  dormitories  with  the  same  wooden 
"Pritschen"  they  had  had  in  Auschwitz.  There  were  five  "Pritschen"  close 
to  one  another  on  both  sides  of  the  room,  and  every  "Pritsche"  had  two 
bottom  beds  and  two  top  beds  next  to  eachother.  So  in  all  there  were  forty 
beds,  except  that  we  had  to  sleep  two  women  to  each  bed,  with  the  result 
that  there  were  eighty  women  occupying  each  relatively  small  dormitory.  I 
slept  on  a  top  bed  which  I  shared  with  a  Czech  girl  who  was  the  same  age 
as  I  was . 

The  S.S.  "Oberscharfiihrer "  had  gold  teeth,  and  he  always  roared.  I 

..  ^ 

believe  that  his  name  was  Beck.  Our  "Lageralteste"  (not  actually  the 
eldest,  but  the  one  with  the  highest  rank  amongst  us  because  of  her  great 
responsibilities)  was  Hanka,  a  Czech  girl  of  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
who  had  a  stocky  build  and  looked  Germanic.  She  had  to  help  with  roll- 
calls,  wake  us  up,  supervise  the  distribution  of  food,  and  so  on. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  FREIA  factory  roll-call  was  held  for  the  first 
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time  in  the  long  halls  in  front  of  the  dormitories.  For  the  first  time  our 
numbers  were  called  out. 

The  factory-floor  was  on  the  top  floor,  and  was  enormous,  with  mr.ny 
windows  on  each  side  of  the  factory-hall.  We  all  worked  in  this  large  hall 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  hundred  women,  who  worked  in  a 
munitions factory  nearby.  The  factory-workers  were  divided  into  smaller 
groups  of. ' f ive-to-ten  women,  which  were  each  supervised  by  one  German 
"Meister".  These  "Meister"  were  "Wehrmachtssoldaten "  who  were  assigned  to 
factory-work  as  a  furlough  from  the  front-lines.  Often  they  were  men  with 
anti-S.S.  sentiments,  who  quite  pitied  us.  I  ended  up  with  four  women  whom 
I  did  not  know  with  a  very  nice  "Meister”.  In  our  group  there  were  three 
Polish  Jewish  women  around  thirty  to  forty  years  of  age,  and  one  imposing 
Austrian  camel  with  sly  little  pigs'  eyes  who  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  ncn- 
Jewish  criminal  prisoner.  She  used  very  primitive  language,  and  she  was 
ugly  in  every  respect.  The  worst  thing  about  her  was  her  envy,  which  I 
would  come  to  have  to  deal  with  one  day.  We  five  women  produced  -  each 
with  a  different  duty  -  the  aileron  of  a  warplane.  The  "Meister"  assigned 
me  to  the  lightest  -  because  I  could  sit  while  I  worked  -  duty,  which 
involved  using  a  drill  to  electrically  drill  pre-drawn  holes  into  the 
aileron.  Afterwards,  the  holes  had  to  be  stapled.  The  other  four  women  had 
to  stand  at  their  work#  My  noticeably  privileged  position  also  awakened 
the  envy  of  the  woman-criminal. 

Our  day  began  by  our  awakening  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Then 

we  were  allotted  thirty  minutes  to  wash  in  the  washroom,  which  was  a  large 

✓ 

hall  with  in  the  middle  two  rows  of  cold  taps,  which  flowed  into  one  very 

long  washbasin.  You  put  your  hands  under  the  cold  tap  and  you  washed  your 

face.  You  ate  your  piece  of  bread  on  your  "Pritsche",  and  after  that  the 

"Bettenbau"  started.  Special  attention  was  devoted  to  the  "Bettenbau"  by 

the  S.S.  "Oberscharfuhrer " .  Anyone  who  had  not  smoothed  their  horseblanket 

with  military  precision  to  be  as  smooth  as  that  on  the  next  bed  was 
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punished:  punishment  might  be  a  box  around  the  ears,  or  the  withdrawal  of 

your  bread  ration,  which  was  distributed  in  the  evenings.  Luckiiv 

punishment  was  never  meeted  out  to  me.  Breakfast  consisted  of  an 

inidentif iable  hot  drink,  and  one  slice  of  our  bread-rations,  which  was 

one  slice  for  in  the  evening,  and  one  slice  for  the  morning.  These  rations 

-  two  slices  of  bread  a  day  -  with  a  thin  scraping  of  margerine,  or 

« 

blackpudding,  or  jam,  were  distributed  to  us  every  three  days.  Each 
"Pritsche",  that  is  two  persons,  received  one  ration  each,  and  had  to 
share  this  out  amongst  themselves .  The  Czech  girl  and  I  agreed  to  take 
turns  in  choosing  our  half  of  the  ration.  I  had  a  lot  of  trouble  in  making 
my  choice,  because  at  that  time  this  was  the  most  important  decision  in 
our  lives.  My  bedmate  was  amused  by  my  indecision:  one  centimeter  more  or 
less  bread  was  not  going  to  diminish  your  hunger  any  more  or  less  anyway . 
Our  whole  lives  outside  of  the  factory-hall  took  place  on  the  beds.  After 
the  "Bettenbau " -inspection,  roll-call  was  held  every  morning,  during  which 
we  had  to  stand  in  the  long  factory  halls  again  in  rows  of  five,  one 
behind  the  other.  Roll-call  took  thirty  minutes.  By  this  time  it  would  be 
six  o'clock.  Under  supervision  of  Hanka  and  the  "Auf seherinnen"  we  would 
march  to  the  top  floor,  our  work-department,  carrying  our  bread-ration.  We 
would  begin  work  just  after  six.  We  worked  a  fourteen-hour  day  with  a 
half-hour  luchbreak.  In  -the  break  some  warm  food,  soup  or  something  like 
that,  would  be  distributed  in  the  factory-hall.  The  vats  were  brought  to 
the  factory-hall.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  descended  back  to  the 

dormitories  in  the  factory-building,  where  roll-call  was  taken  again,  and 
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our  numbers  were  called  out.  After  that,  every  third  day,  our  bread  and 

spread  was  distributed,  we  ate  one  slice  of  bread,  and  were  again  given 

the  unidentifiable  hot  drink  in  a  metal  mug.  We  ate  our  evening  slice  of 

bread  on  the  "Pritsche"  too.  After  that  we  would  undress,  roll  up  our 

dresses  to  serve  as  a  pillow,  and  crawl,  one  opposite  the  other,  under  the 

rough  horseblanket .  I  would  fall  asleep  immediately,  and  sleep  dreamlessly 
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until  the  next  morning.  The  heavy  labour  was  even  more  difficult  to  bear 
for  those  who  were  unable  to  sleep  as  well. 

On  one  of  the  first  days  in  Freiburg  it  happened  that  I  suddei  ly 
needed  to  go  to  the  toilet  before  morning  roll-call,  when  there  was  no 
time  left  to  go .  I  was  standing  at  the  head  of  a  row  of  five,  as  I  usua.Liy 
did,  and  suddenly  I  felt  very  dizzy,  and  fainted,  right  at  the  feet  of  the 

M 

"Oberscharf uhrer " .  I  came  to  lying  on  a  bed  in  a  small  room,  with  the  S.S. 

"Oberscharfuhrer "  Beck,  Hanka,  and  several  "Auf seherinnen " ,  standing 

around  me.  The  "Oberscharfuhrer"  asked  me  in  a  humane  -for  him  exceptional 

♦ 

-  voice:  "Was  hast  Du  Kleine?".  I  mumbled  in  reply  to  this  that  I  had 
needed  to  go  to  the  toilet  badly,  and  so  on.  After  this,  I  was  permitted 
to  return  to  my  place  in  the  row.  I  did  still  feel  unwell,  and  had  a 
stomach-ache,  and  did  not  know  what  was  wrong  with  me. 

The  "Oberscharfuhrer"  afterwards  did  roar  to  us  in  his  usual  voice: 
"Wenn  eins  wieder  einmal  zur  Toilette  muss,  dan  soli  er  sich  rechtzeitig 
melden  und  nicht  vor  meine  Fusse  in  Ohnmacht  fallen!  Verstanden !  "  . 

In  the  evening  my  roomates  told  me  that  I  had  turned  all  yellow.  I 
then  understood  that  I  had  hepatitis,  as  so  many  of  us  did.  The  next 
morning  I  consulted  our  "Lagerarzt",  a  young  Jewish  woman  from 
Chechoslovakia,  who  held  a  surgery  between  five  and  five-thirty  in  the 
mornings.  She  examined  me,  and  confirmed  that  I  had  infectious  hepatitis. 
Of  course  there  was  no  medication  available,  and  you  were  not  allowed  to 
stay  in  bed  unless  you  had  a  temperature  above  39  degrees  celcius.  She 

advised  me  to  come  to  see  her  once  in  a  while  to  have  my  temperature 

•» 

taken.  She  also  asked  that  I  be  given  only  jam,  ^instead  of  margerine  or 

blackpudding,  in  the  next  few  months.  Every  fourteen  days  I  was  given  an 

enamel  mug  full  of  jam,  which  provoked  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  the 

others,  who  did  not  understand  that  this  was  meant  to  last  me  fourteen 

days .  Whenever  I  went  to  have  my  temperature  measured  I  would  make  every 

effort  to  raise  the  reading  on  the  thermometer,  and  I  succeeded  in  this 
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several  times,  and  was  then  assigned  one  full  day  of  bedrest  each  time. 
This  meant  that  I  was  allowed  to  return  to  bed  after  roll-call  and  lie 
down  and  sleep  while  the  others  worked  their  fourteen  hours.  This  was  the 
reason  that  one  of  the  mothers,  Mrs  Bril  from  Rotterdam,  who  was  there 
together  with  her  daughter  Nicole,  kept  saying : "Nicole ,  you  should  try  to 
be  assigned  to  bed-rest  as  well!".  I  envied  them  in  turn  because  they  had 
been  able  to  stay  together,  not  knowing  how  ill  Nicole  was  to  become  later 
on. 

My  young  face,  despite  being  shaven  bald,  somehow  appeared  to  be 

different  from  the  average,  and  roused  the  pity  of  my  "Meister".  After  the 

first  few  days  he  whispered  in  my  ear:  "There  is  a  sandwich  for  you  in  the 

right-drawer  of  my  workdesk;  you  must  be  hungry!  But  don't  let  anyone 

notice."  I  was  completely  confused  by  this  magnificent  offer,  and  thanked 

him  in  whispers.  In  the  break  I  removed  the  sandwich  as  surreptitiously  as 

I  could  and  enjoyed  it  very  much.  This  event  was  repeated  several  times. 

I  took  the  sandwich-wrappingpaper ,  which  smelled  wonderfully,  to  bed  with 

me.  As  a  consequence  of  this  I  started  to  daydream  dreams  such  as  becoming 

the  "Meister 's"  housekeeper.  These  were  my  visions  of  the  future.  I 

thanked  G-d  for  the  miracle  of  the  sandwiches  and  bensjte  (the  prayer  of 

thanks  after  eating)  after  every  meal,  in  so  far  as  I  knew  the  prayer  by 

heart  (I  also  prayed  .the  ;  Shma  ,  which  is  one  of  our  most  important 

prayers),  and  I  said  my  night-prayer  in  bed,  in  so  far  as  I  could  remember 

it.  My  faith  in  G-d  and  humanity  was  strengthened  by  events  such  as  the 

giving  of  the  sandwiches.  I  said  with  inner  conviction  to  Mrs  Levy,  the 

mother  of  Cilly  and  Nana:  "Humankind  is  not  essentially  evil!"  This  view 

of  mine  made  a  great  impression  on  her,  and  made  her  say  to  her  daughters: 

"What  a  devout  girl  Hannelore  is!"  How  ever  surreptitiously  I  tried  to 

remove  the  sandwich  from  the  drawer,  the  sly  eyes  of  the  woman  criminal 

detected  what  was  happening.  She  threatened  in  her  loud,  vulgar  voice,  to 

report  the  incident  to  the  S.S.  Oberscharfuhrer .  The  "Meister"  was  now 
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very  frightened,  and  told  me  that  to  his  regret  he  would  not  be  able  to 
give  me  any  more  . . . 

But  the  woman  criminal's  envy  towards  me  had  now  been  fully  aroused. 
In  the  evening  she  announced  in  the  dormitory  that  she  would  also  report 
to  the  S.S.  leaders  that  I  had  two  vests,  and  she  ranted  and  raved. 
Luckily,  she  had  not  noticed  that  I  was  wearing  two  dresses,  because  the 
thin,  blue-and-white  checked  one  looked  like  an  apron.  Hanna  Moses  -  cur 
craft-teacher  from  Westerbork  -  kept  saying  to  me:  "Hannele,  Du  bist  die 
FROMME  HELENE  aus  Wilhelm  Busch,  in  deinem  schwarzen  Kleid." 

The  threats  from  the  woman  criminal  got  worse  and  worse,  and  in  fear 
and  panic  I  ran  to  Regina  Lewkowitz's  mother  -  Regina  and  her  mother  were 
in  another  dormitory  together.  She  came  to  my  aid  in  her  customary 
spontaneous  and  robust  manner.  At  my  indication  she  went  to  the  woman 
criminal  and  shouted  at  her:  "Wenn  Sie  das  Madchen  nicht  in  Ruhe  lassen, 
schlage  ich  Ihnen  die  Fresse  ein! "  This  was  the  kind  of  language  that  that 
woman  could  understand,  and  I  never  had  any  trouble  with  her  after  that. 
Mrs  Lewkowitz  made  such  an  great  and  lasting  impression  on  me  with  her 
plucky  action,  that  I  have  remembered  the  incident  to  this  day. 

Weeks  and  months  passed.  We  did  not  work  on  Sundays  because  both  the 
"Meister"  and  the  S.S.  had  their  day  off  then.  We  all  had  lice  in  our 
clothes,  and  were  allowed  to  go  to  the  doctor  on  a  Sunday  to  fetch  some 
substance  which  you  dissolved  in  a  bucket  of  water,  in  which  you  washed 
the  clothes.  This  killed  the  lice.  Of  course  we  had  to  repeat  this 
procedure  constantly,  because  the  lice  kept  coming  back.  Because  we  had  to 
await  our  turn  to  get  a  spot  to  dry  our  clothes  dn  the  heater  we  did  not 
all  get  the  chance  to  dry  our  clothes  by  Monday  morning.  In  this  case  we 
had  to  go  to  the  factory-hall  with  damp,  but  temporarily  lice-free 
clothes.  Of  course  we  never  washed  our  underclothes  and  dresses  at  the 
same  time,  because  then  we  would  have  had  no  clothes  at  all  to  wear  all  of 
Sunday. 
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My  "Meister"  had  assigned  me  the  chore  of  carrying  the  completed 
aileron  to  a  collection-point  on  the  other  side  of  the  factory-hail. 
Whilst  I  was  doing  this  one  morning  I  ran  into  a  very  young  "wehrmacht.s " 
soldier,  who  addressed  me,  and  said  to  me:  "Wenn  es  Frieden  ware,  wurde 
ich  allzu  gern  mit  Dir  spazierengehen .  Vielleicht  kann  ich  Dich  an  dieser 
Stelle  im  Saal  o*fter  treffen!  "  And  as  he  spoke  he  gave  me  the  bread  and 
sausage  which  were  his  own  lunch.  There  was  no  possible  greater  tribute  at 
this  time.  This  was  now  the  second  time  this  had  happened  to  me .  I  sang 
with  happiness  within  myself,  and  felt  in  seventh  heaven.  But  this  rendez¬ 
vous  was  noticed  by  one  of  the  many  "Auf seherinnen" ,  whose  business  it  was 
to  record  all  illegal  actions.  She  said:  "Wenn  ich  Euch  noch  einmahl 
erwische,  kommt  Ihr  beide  nicht  lebend  davon. "  And  at  this  one  further 
proof  of  humanity  under  the  most  extreme  of  circumstances  came  to  an  end. 
But  for  me  it  was  a  sign  of  hope  in  disconsolation,  and  it  gave  me  a  trust 
in  G-d  despite  everything. 

At  the  beginning  of  January  1945  we  were  moved  from  our  dormitories 
in  the  factory-building  to  barracks  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of 
Freiburg.  These  barracks  had  been  built  for  us  one-thousand  women  on 
orders  from  "higher  up".  We  now  got  new  dormitory-  and  "Pritsche"  mates. 

I  now  slept  on  my  "Pritsche"  with  Reni  Guttman,  a  Dutch  girl  of  the 
same  age  as  I  was.  Hanne  Moses  slept  under  or  next  to  us.  We  had  to  get  up 
about  an  half  hour  earlier  now,  because  it  took  us  roughly  thirty  minutes 
to  walk  to  the  factory,  usually  through  deep  snow.  There  were  few  people 
about  on  the  streets  of  Freiburg  that  early  in  the  morning  or  that  late  in 
the  evening  when  we  walked  through  the  city.  But  the  few  people  who  did 
see  us  march  by  in  rows  of  five  stared  at  us  as  if  we  were  animals  from 
the  zoo,  and  did  not  show  a  trace  of  pity  or  compassion. 

The  morning  and  evening  roll-calls  were  now  conducted  outside  the 

barracks,  in  the  open  air.  It  was  a  very  cold  winter  in  1944-45, 

especially  for  us,  who  were  dressed  in  rags  and  severely  malnourished.  On 
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top  of  this  our  clothes  were  always  damp  on  Monday  mornings  because  of 
being  washed  on  the  Sundays.  We  were  issued  with  shoes  for  the  second 
time,  but  had  to  prove  that  the  old  ones  were  worn.  Not  everyone  was  given 
new  shoes  after  the  inspection,  but  I  was. 

During  this  time  one  of  the  pregnant  women  was  delivered  of  a  baby 
boy,  which  was  included  by  Hanka  at  every  roll-call:  "Melde  gehorsamt  1000 
Frauen  und  ein  Mann."  The  baby  was  allowed  to  live,  at  least  at  Freiburg, 
and  appeared  to  be  under  Hanka 's  protection. 

I  received  my  mug  of  jam  every  fourteen  days  and  felt  that  I  was 
recovering  from  the  hepatitis  slowly,  despite  all  the  difficult 
circumstances.  We  went  to  sleep  immediately  after  our  evening  bread 
because  we  had  to  get  up  so  early,  and  on  Sunday  we  amused  ourselves  by 
inventing  menues  and  pretending  to  cook  and  eat  them. I  always  fel  asleep 
immediately,  and  slept  deeply,  and  this  helped  me  to  keep  going.  I  had 
made  a  comb  and  pocket-knife  from  airplane  metal  at  my  work.  These  enabled 
me  to  comb  my  one  centimetre  long  hair,  and  to  smear  the  jam  on  my  bread. 
I  brushed  -  or  rather  cleaned  -  my  teeth  every  morning  and  evening  with  a 
piece  of  cloth  torn  from  something.  Once  a  week  we  had  to  shower  in  the 
showerhalls  in  the  factory,  without  soap  or  towels,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  S.S.  "Ober"  and  "Unterscharf uhrer "  and  "Auf seherinnen" .  We  enjoyed 
the  warm  water  and  the  cold  air  served  in  the  place  of  towels. 

The  alarmsirenes  warning  of  allied  airattacks  and  bombing-raids  went 

off  increasingly  often  and  more  loudly.  At  these  times  we  were  locked  up 

on  the  top  floor  of  the  factory  and  warned  not  to  move  an  inch,  whilst  the 

S.S.  officers  and  "Wehrmachtsoldaten"  ran  to  the  f actorybunker .  The  lights 

were  turned  off  too.  Most  of  us,  including  myself,  were  not  afraid.  We 

were  just  hoping  for  liberation.  One  time,  in  February  1945,  we  saw  an 

enormous  sea  of  flames  in  the  distance  from  the  factory-windows  during  a 

bombing-raid.  Later  the  completely  upset  "Meister"  told  us  that  Dresden 

had  gone  up  in  flames  and  had  practically  been  bombed  flat  by  an  air 
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attack  carried  out  by  the  Russians.  We  cheered  silently  and  were  even  less 
afraid  than  before  when  the  airraid  sirens  went  off. 

Around  March  of  1944  we  were  told  during  the  roll-call  that  we  were 
going  to  be  moved  again  by  cattlecar  to  another  place.  Shortly  after  this 
we  again  found  ourselves  with  forty  or  fifty  women  in  each  cattlecar.  Our 
rations  consisted  of  one  spoonful  of  sugar  a  day,  with  a  bit  of  water  to 
drink.  It 'was  just  enough  not  to  die  immediately.  We  were  lucky  in  that  we 
-  unlike  so  many  others  -  were  not  forced  to  go  on  a  "death-march",  which 
meant  being  marched  on  foot  through  the  snowy  roads  day  after  day  after 
day.  I  was  later  told  that  Ruthhild  and  Sybille  Grunthal  died  on  one  of 
those  death-marches. 

I  do  not  remember  any  more  how  long  we  "travelled"  through  Germany, 
but  in  the  end  even  the  water  and  sugar  ran  out.  The  train  stopped  once  a 
day,  and  we  had  to  go  our  need  outside  then.  Often  there  were  streams 
close  by.  Many  drank  this  water  and  it  made  them  ills  I  just  washed  myself 
with  it.  We  also  passed  Ravensbruck,  where  we  stopped.  Ravensbruck  was  a 
concentration  camp  too,  especially  for  female  prisoners.  Ravensbruck  is 
the  northern  quarter  of  the  now  East-German  city  Furstenberg  a/d  Havel,  in 
the  area  of  Potsdam,  so  not  that  far  away  from  Berlin.  We  got  the 
impression  that  we  were  being  taken  criss-cross  through  Germany  in  an 
effort  to  find  somewhere  to  lock  us  up  where  the  Allies  had  not  yet 
arrived.  So  by  this  time  there  was  no  more  water  and  no  more  sugar  and  we 
were  totally  weakened  and  ill  because  of  the  hunger,  cold,  thirst,  and 
misery. 

One  day  the  train  finally  stopped  and  we  were  forced  out.  Many 
immediately  fell  to  the  ground  to  drink  from  the  puddles  there.  They  all 
contracted  typhoid.  Only  those  who  were  able  to  restrain  themselves  and 
also  had  the  luck  not  to  become  infected  were  spared  from  this  lethal 
typhoid-infection.  I  thanked  G-d  that  I  was  spared  too! 

We  had  to  climb  up  a  steep  road  and  arrived  at  concentration  camp 
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MAUTHAUSEN,  which  was  located  in  the  mountainous  area  near  Linz,  in 


Austria . 
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Chapter  8 

Mauthausen 


Climbing  up  to  the  camp  was  extremely  difficult  for  us  exhausted 


skeletons.  The  people  we  met  on  the  way  stared  at  us,  but  offered  us  no 
help  at  all  in  the  shape  of  something  to  eat  or  drink.  This  was  to  be  the 
last  stage  of  my  holocaust  wanderings . 

We  were  divided  into  an  "Oberlager"  and  the  "Unterlager "  .  I  ended  up 
with  Reni  Guttmann  -  my  bedmate  from  the  barrack-camp  at  Freiburg  -  in  the 
"Unterlager",  the  "Gypsy  lager".  After  44  years  what  I  can  remember  of  it 
is  that  it  was  a  large  stable-like  space  with  about  one  hundred  or  more 
completely  emaciated  women  in  it.  They  were  gypsies  judging  by  their 

language  and  appearance,  and  they  were  sitting  and  lying  about  on  the 
floor . 

Twenty  of  us  women  from  Freiberg  joined  them.  Immediately  upon 

entering  I  had  noticed  a  pile  of  striped  prisoners'  clothes.  I  believe 
that  we  had  to  take  off  or  give  up  our  clothing  upon  arrival  in 

Mauthausen,  and  received  some  thin,  striped  prison-rag  in  return,  which 

left  us  bitterly  cold  in  the  chilly  April  days.  So  I  decided  to  acquire 
one  of  the  thicker,  striped  dresses  from  the  pile  during  the  night.  In  the 
night  I  quietly  crawled  on  my  hands  and  feet  to  the  pile  and  grabbed  a 
thicker  dress.  A  gypsy  woman  noticed  me  and  wanted  to  beat  me,  but  I 
defended  myself,  and  that  was  the  only  thing  I  could  do  in  the 
circumstances . 

Those  last  weeks  spent  vegetating,  interspersed  by  standing  on  roll- 

call,  with  the  gypsies  went  by  me  in  a  haze,  like  a  nightmare,  so  that  I 

am  no  longer  able  to  remember  further  details .  I  only  remember  that  we 

never  saw  the  S.S.  Scharfuhrer,  his  assistants,  or  the  other  S.S.'ers 

again  after  our  arrival  at  Lager  Mauthausen.  They  must  have  fled  that 

April,  even  before  the  American  troops  occupied  the  Lager.  I  do  not 

remember  either  anymore  how  we  got  food,  or  what  it  was.  One  morning 

someone  suddenly  shouted:  "There  are  white  flags  flying  on  the 

Oberlager",  this  must  be  liberation"  ...  Nobody  cheered  or  expressed  joy. 

We  were  completely  dazed  by  the  misery  which  we  had  gone  through.  In 
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Theresienstadt  someone  had  written  a  song: 

"Wenn  die  weissen  Fah^nen  wehn 
Werden  wir  uns  wiedersehn. 

Und  die  Welt  wird  schon, 

Wird  so  wunderschon  . . . 

Wenn  die  weisen  Fah^nen  wehn  ...  " 

That  song. was  in  our  hearts,  but  we  did  not  sing  it,  and  we  were  not  happy. 
We  were  fatally  weakened  skeletons,  and  for  many  of  us  the  "weissen 
Fah^nen"  had  come  too  late.  We  were  physically  and  mentally  paralysed.  In 
the  next  few  days  we  could  no  longer  walk  standing  upright,  but-  were  so 
weak  that  we  had  to  crawl . 

The  American  soldiers  appeared  after  a  few  hours  bringing  with  them 
large  steaming  vats  of  peasoup  and  meat,  which  they  shared  out  on  tin 
plates.  We  all  ate  this  greedily  and  quickly,  but  just  as  quickly  we  had 
to  rush  to  the  latrines,  which  were  outside.  Nobody  could  tolerate  this 
food,  which  was  much  too  rich.  It  gave  us  stomach-cramps  and  diarrhoea. 
Now  American  army  doctors  selected  the  most  ill,  and  put  them  in  a  ward 
next  to  our  "gypsy  ward",  where  they  did  not  lie  on  the  ground  -  as  we  had 
to  -  but  on  stretchers.  That  smaller  ward  must  have  been  the 
"Auf seherinnen"  living  quarters.  It  looked  cleaner  and  more  human  and 
there  were  windows  too.  My  friend  Reni  Guttmann  also  ended  up  on  this 
ward.  She  had  typhoid  and  was  very  ill.  I  came  to  visit  her  and  she  gave 
me  her  only  "possession",  a  soap-box  she  had  made  herself  (of  course  we 
had  never  had  any  soap)  of  airplane  metal  in  the  airplane  factory  at 
Freiburg  with  her  initials  on  it.  I  put  my  self-made  pocket-knife  and  comb 
and  my  nailfile  into  the  soap-box.  Reni  was  weak  and  despondent.  I  visited 
her  a  few  more  times  and  bid  her  farewell  when  we  left  Mauthausen.  I  have 
never  seen  her  or  heard  anything  from  her  since  then.  I  assume  she  died  at 
Mauthausen  and  was  buried  there. 

We  were  now  allowed  to  go  outside  within  the  area  of  the  Lager.  And 
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we  made  use  of  this  opportunity.  A  sunny  spring  had  arrived  in  the 
meantime.  I  ventured  outside  on  a  marauding  expedition  on  my  own,  first 
crawling  and  then  walking.  Except  for  Reni  none  of  any  of  our  aquaintarices 
from  Westerbork  or  Freiburg  were  in  the  gypsy  camp.  On  the  roads  of  Lager 
Mauthausen  I  found,  amongst  other  things,  rubber  doctors'  coats.  Somehow  I 
appear  to  have  got  hold  of  needle  and  thread.  I  sewed  one  of  the  sleeves 
of  a  doctor's  coat  to  form  a  carrying-bag,  in  which  I  put  Reni ' s  soap-box, 
and  into  which  I  could  put  things  which  were  given  to  us,  such  as  bread.  I 
was  extremely  proud  of  my  carrying-bag. 


Chapter  Nine 
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Repatriation 


We  were  told  that  Red  Cross  busses  would  arrive  soon  to  take  us  to 
our  relative  "home"  countries.  We  waited.  One  day  the  Dutch  women  were 
called  to  report  themselves.  Cars  from  the  Red  Cross  had  arrived.  We  did 
not  know  where  they  were  going  to  go.  Ten  of  us  women  ended  up  in  one  Red 
Cross  car  (like  a  covered  waggon).  In  my  car  were:  Mrs  Bril  and  her 
daughter  Nicolette;  Cilly  and  Nana  Levy  and  their  mother;  Mrs  Lilo  Jager; 
Mrs  Mine  Rolef;  Mrs  Elise  Friedmann,  Lilo  Hirsch,  Regina  Lewkowitfc.  and  her 
mother,  and  myself.  We  sat  on  wooden  benches  and  only  travelled  for  a  few 
hours.  Then  we  arrived  in  Linz,  a  larger  Austrian  city.  Cilly  and  Nana 
Levy  went  to  an  Austrian  hospital  because  their  mother  was  seriously  ill. 
The  division  of  our  group  was  discussed.  Red  Cross  cars  would  take  the 
most  ill  to  Switzerland,  while  the  so-called  healthy  ones  did  not  know 
what  their  destination  was  to  be.  Mrs  Bril,  a  kind  and  gentle  woman,  asked 
me  if  I  would  go  along  with  the  group  who  were  ill,  because  her  daughter 
Nicolette  was  feverish  and  ill.  I  thought  about  this  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  decided  to  follow  my  instincts  and  to  go  -  as  we  had  done  in 
Auschwitz  and  afterwards  -  with  the  healthy  group.  Regina  Lewkowit*  and 
her  mother  decided  to  go  with  the  ill  people. 

Many  years  after  our  return  to  The  Netherlands  I  heard  that  the  Red 
Cross  cars  transported  the  ill  people  in  open  trucks,  and  never  arrived  in 
Switzerland  either.  The  Swiss  did  not  want  these  ill  concentration  camp 
survivors.  Nicolette  died  during  this  transport  in  a  hay-barn:  a  great 
tragedy  for  her  mother,  who  had  survived  all  the  concentration  camps 
together  with  her! 

Our  car  took  the  five  people  who  were  left  over  and,  with  the  other 

Red  Cross  cars,  drove  to  the  west,  first  along  the  Danube  to  Salzburg,  and 

then  through  Germany:  Bad  Reichenhall,  Garmisch  Partenkirchen,  to  the 

Bodenmeer  Bregenz .  On  our  way  to  all  these  places  we  stayed  the  night  in  a 

large  hay-barn,  probably  the  same  one  where  the  transport  of  ill  people 
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had  stayed,  and  where  Nicolette  Bril  died.  I  slept  wonderfully  in  the  hay. 
Then  we  arrived  at  the  Bodemneer,  and  -  if  my  memory  does  not  fail  me 
after  44  years  -  we  were  brought  to  an  house  in  Konstanz  which  had  been 
emptied  out  for  us  (perhaps  it  belonged  to  past  Nazis).  All  the  rooms  had 
been  turned  into  sick-wards,  with  five  or  six  beds  with  clean  sheets  in 
each  room.  It  had  been  a  very  long  time  since  we  had  slept  in  beds  with 
real  sheets  and  mattresses.  A  doctor  came  to  examine  us,  and  we  were 
prescribed  special  food.  There  were  visiting-hours,  and  a  lot  of  German 
women  would  come  to  whom  we  had  to  show  our  bony  arms  and  legs ,  and  who 
asked  us  if  there  was  anything  we  wanted.  I  asked  for  a  head-cloth  and  a 
summer-dress,  and  also  for  another  piece  of  luggage.  The  possession  of  a 
real  piece  of  luggage  seemed  the  height  of  happiness  to  me.  My  wishes  were 
fulfilled.  The  summerdress  was  light  blue  and  sleeveless.  A  wooden 
suitcase  was  a  source  of  pride  to  me  as  the  piece  of  luggage.  I  do  not 
remember  how  long  we  stayed  in  Konstanz.  It  could  have  been  a  week  or 

longer.  We  left  all  our  striped  prisoners'  clothes  behind  there.  For  the 
first  time  in  all  that  while  we  were  allowed  to  shower  there,  and  received 
clean  clothes  as  presents  from  the  population.  We  did  feel  like  animals  in 

a  zoo  when  the  German  women  came  to  look  at  us  in  that  way.  After  this 

week  we  were  taken  further  on  by  the  Red  Cross  cars  along  the  Bodenmeer, 
not  quite  as  neglected  as  before  but  a  bit  better.  We  went  by  way  of 

Schaff hausen  through  Switzerland  to  France.  Our  first  stop  was  Mulhouse  on 
the  Rhine.  I  believe  the  people  there  spoke  German.  From  Mulhouse  we  drove 
more  and  more  to  the  west-north/west  along  the  Mosel  to  Chalons  sur  Marne, 
not  far  from  RHEIMS,  where  we  ended  up  in  a  tent-camp  called  CERNON.  The 

tent-camp  had  certainly  originally  been  an  American  army  camp  up  to 
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liberation,  and  now  served  as  a  "DENAZIFYINGCAMP "  for  all  those  seeking 

repatriation,  and  for  all  the  victims  of  the  holocaust  camps.  One  by  one 

we  had  to  report  to  some  high  American  officers  with  our  discharge-papers 

from  Mauthausen,  and  perhaps  tell  something  of  our  war-experiences.  But  I 
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am  not  sure  about  that  any  more . 

According  to  my  estimate,  and  to  my  clear  memory  after  44  years, 
thousands  of  people  must  have  passed  through  that  tent-camp  in  the  summer 
of  1945.  In  the  month  of  May  1945,  when  we  stayed  there,  hundreds  of 
people  lived  there.  We  lived  with  seven-to-eight  women  in  each  tent.  When 
I  arrived  in  this  camp  I  met  up  again  with  mother  Lewkowitz  and  her 
daughter  Regina,  who  stayed  in  the  same  tent  as  I  did.  The  latrine  was 
completely  on  the  other  side  of  the  camp.  As  we  were  still  all  suffering 
from  severe  diarrhoea,  we  all  put  an  empty  tin  next  to  our  mattresses  to 
use  at  night,  because  we  could  not  have  made  the  ten-minute  walk  to  the 
latrines  in  time  in  case  of  emergency.  At  night  we  would  leave  the  tent 
naked  and  with  our  tin  and  move  our  bowels,  often  under  the  eyes  of  the 
American  soldiers,  who  were  there  to  ensure  that  nobody  ran  away  from  the 
camp.  I  do  not  remember  how  we  passed  our  days  in  CERNON.  I  do  remember 
that  everybody  was  very  self-absorbed.  We  were  not  allowed  to  leave  the 
camp,  not  even  during  the  day,  for  instance  to  go  sight-seeing  in  Chalon- 
sur-Marne ,  which  is  certainly  worth  seeing.  It  was  too  far  for  us  to  walk, 
and  we  did  not  have  the  money  for  public  transport. 

If  I  remember  correctly,  we  stayed  in  the  de-nazif ication  camp  about 
four  weeks,  and  I  am  sure  there  must  have  been  quite  a  few  Nazis  hiding 
amongst  us,  who  were  hopefully  exposed.  Many  of  our  nice  Dutch-Jewish 
campmates  and  fellow-sufferers  said  at  that  time:  "You  won't  be  coming 
back  to  Holland,  you  aren't  Dutch  1  "  That  was  all  that  the  time  of  the 
holocaust  had  taught  them.  This  cry  from  people  who  had  suffered  together 
with  us  through  the  greatest  of  misery  made  a  deep  and  abiding  impression 
on  me,  and  I  have  never  forgotten  it.  Even  now  I  still  remember  the  name 
of  one  of  those  bawling  women:  it  was  SERA  SAJET,  whom  I  saw  again  years 
later  working  as  a  sales  assistent  at  the  Bonneterie .  She  pretended  then 
that  she  had  never  seen  me  before. 

Those  weeks  in  CERNON  -  during  May  and  June  1945  -  passed,  and  around 
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the  end  of  June  we  left  CERNON  to  go  to  Angers  sur  Maine.  "We",  that  is  to 
say  the  eight  women  with  no  nationality:  the  Germans  had  declared  us 
displaced  persons  during  the  war.  The  "real"  Dutch  people  were  repatriated 
directly  from  CERNON  to  The  Netherlands,  those  who  had  shouted  at  us:  "You 
won't  be  coming  back  to  Holland,  you  aren't  Dutch?"  Would  they  prove  to  be 
right  after  all?  .  .  . 

Again .  we  drove  in  Red  Cross  cars  in  an  easterly  direction  along  the 
Marne,  went  somewhat  to  the  south  and  passed  Le  Mans  (a  smaller  city)  on 
our  way  to  the  small  city  of  Angers,  which  was  located  to  the  north/east. 
The  surroundings  of  Angers  are  beautiful:  it  is  very  forested,  and  the 
barracks-camp  which  was  our  destination  was  in  the  middle  of  woods.  During 
the  war  it  had  been  a  German  officials'  headquarters.  There  were  about  ten 
or  more  barracks,  and  a  "chateau"  as  main-building,  where  our  "captain" 
lived  who  ran  the  camp.  The  camp  was  called  PIGNEROLLES. 

Our  group  consisted  of:  mother  and  daughter  Lewkowitz  and  a  half- 
Jewish  cousin  of  theirs  whom  they  had  run  into  in  CERNON;  Elise  Friedmann; 
Mine  Role^;  Lilo  Jager;  Lilo  Hirsch;  Ruth  Kramer;  and  myself.  It  seems 
likely  that  there  were  other  "Displaced  Persons"  living  in  all  the  other 
barracks,  but  my  memory  fails  me  on  this. 

Our  barrack  had  a  large  iron  heater  in  the  centre,  and  there  were 
wooden  bunks  on  both  sides  of  the  walls,  about  ten  on  each  side.  This 

meant  there  was  space  for  forty  people.  I  chose  a  top  bunk  sleeping  above 
Ruth  Kramer,  who  was  a  woman  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age.  We  all 
remembered  eacl^ther  from  Westerbork,  although  we  had  lost  sight  of  one 
another  after  Auschwitz . 

In  Freiburg  we  had  been  allocated  to  different  labour-groups,  and 

some  of  us  had  even  been  allocated  to  a  different  factory:  the 

munitionsf actory .  Ruth  Kramer  did  not  really  have  any  contact  with 

anybody,  although  she  was  a  friendly,  gentle  woman.  She  was  rather 

depressed,  and  we  were  all  struggling  hard  to  recover  physically  and 
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psychologically  after  all  the  misery  and  shocks  we  had  been  through.  1  or 
this  reason  we  unconsciously  distanced  ourselves  from  her  who  constan- 
spoke  of  her  twelve-year  old  son  Walter,  who  had  been  born  with  a  club¬ 
foot,  and  whom  I  still  remembered  from  Westerbork.  She  kept  hoping  that 
her  son  had  survived  the  war. 

It  was  .during  these  weeks  in  July  that  we  heard  what  had  really  been 
happening  in  Auschwitz  and  other  holocaust  camps,  and  it  was  then  that  we 
realized  that  it  would  only  be  by  great  exception  that  any  of  our 
grieviously  hoped  for  loved  ones  could  have  escaped  death  as  we  ourselves 
had  done  by  being  selected  as  labourers  at  Auschwitz-Birkenau .  I  too 
understood  that  there  was  little  hope  that  I  would  ever  see  my  parents 
again.  It  was  a  very  bitter  realization,  which  I  had  to  learn  to  accept. 
When  I  began  to  comprehend  this  I  was  overcome  by  grief.  I  had  to  be 
alone.  I  ran  out  of  the  barrack  and  threw  myself  on  to  the  grass  behind 
the  barrack  -  where  there  was  nobody  else  around  -  and  wept  there  for 

.  I 

several  hours . 

Our  French  "captain"  turned  out  to  be  a  Jewish  man  who  was  very  nice. 
We  had  by  then  recovered  somewhat  from  our  privations  and  were  no  longer 
skeletal.  The  hair  on  our  shaved  heads  had  also  grown  a  bit.  I  was  the 
youngest  of  the  group,  because  mother  Lewkowitz  and  her  daughter  Regina, 
who  was  a  little  younger  than  I  was,  had  suddenly  disappeared  one  day. 
Mother  Lewkowitz,  who  was  a  woman  with  a  lot  of  initiative,  had  decided  to 
organise  her  repatriation  herself.  I  had  blond  curls  again  and  was  pretty 
and  one  day  our  "Captain"  asked  me  if  I  would  consider  staying  in  France. 
In  that  case  he  would  adopt  me  and  pay  for  my  education.  In  the  meantime  I 
had  heard  through  the  International  Red  Cross  that  my  grandparents.  Aunt 
Rose,  and  Ruth,  had  been  repatriated  from  Theresienstadt  to  Amsterdam,  and 
were  waiting  for  my  arrival  in  a  small  house  in  the  east  of  Amsterdam.  So 
I  thanked  the  "Captain"  for  his  kind  offer,  which  was  rather  tempting,  and 

told  him  that  my  relatives  were  waiting  for  me  in  Amsterdam. 
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The  surroundings  around  the  camp  were  beautiful,  and  life  there  was 
regular,  calm,  and  relaxing.  We  looked  for  fresh  mushrooms  which  grew 
between  the  cow-pats  in  the  big  fields  amongst  the  woods.  The  cows  graced 
on  these  fields.  These  mushrooms  are  not  comparable  with  the  mushrooms 
grown  artificially  nowadays  in  cellars.  These  tasted  wonderful.  In  the 
kitchen  we  were  allowed  to  borrow  pans,  and  we  got  some  flour  and  milk.  In 
this  way  we  all  cooked  our  own  dinners.  Everyone  went  to  pick  the 
mushrooms,  sometimes  alone  and  sometimes  in  pairs.  I  went  on  my  own  and 
did  not  mind  that.  I  soon  noticed  that  the  mutual  envy  amongst  everyone 
was  stronger  than  ever. 

There  were  delicious  blackberries  growing  in  the  woods.  We  picked 
buckets  full  of  them.  We  made  a  tasty  pudding  of  milk  and  flour  and  put 
fresh  blackberries  on  it.  This  tasted  wonderful. 

One  day  I  walked  together  with  Mine  Rolef  -  a  somewhat  dour  woman  of 

about  forty  years  of  age  -  to  Angers.  I  preferred  not  to  walk  the  seven 

kilometers  alone  on  the  lonely  road.  After  one  hour  of  steady  walking  we 

reached  the  little  city,  which  was  very  provincial  but  very  nice.  At  a 

grocery  store  where  we  bought  some  things  (perhaps  we  were  given  pocket- 

money,  but  I  don't  remember)  I  asked  after  a  "famille  juive",  because  I 

wanted  to  know  whether  there  were  any  Jews  left  in  the  city  with  whom  we 

could  get  in  touch.  We  were  told  that  one  family  had  returned  after  the 

war:  the  Maurice  family.  We  were  told  how  we  could  get  to  their  house.  It 

was  very  close  by,  so  we  went  there  immediately.  The  family  spoke  some 

broken  German  which  was  half  "jiddish".  After  we  had  introduced  ourselves 

and  told  them  where  we  came  from  we  were  received  very  warmly  and 

hospitably:  we  were  given  "gouter",  which  was  french  bread  with  butter  and 

jam,  with  koffie.  The  family  consisted  of  a  husband  and  wife  of  between 

thirty  and  forty  years  of  age.  The  wife  was  pregnant.  They  had  an  eight 

year  old  daughter  and  a  nephew  who  was  twenty-five  years  of  age.  They  were 

very  nice  people.  They  had  hidden  during  all  of  the  four  years  of  the  war 
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in  the  woods  around  Angers.  Resistance  fighters  had  brought  them  food  and 
clothing.  The  Maurice  family  asked  us  to  come  back  the  next  day  to  share 
the  "gouter"  (afternoon  koffie  and  food)  with  them,  and  to  bring  our  camp- 
mates  as  well. 

The  others  enthusiastically  came  with  us  the  next  day.  We  went  there 
nearly  every  day  from  then  on.  It  was  an  hour's  walk  each  way.  It  was  not 
as  pleasant  with  all  the  others  there  as  it  had  been  before,  and  it  also 
became  a  bit  too  much  for  the  Maurice  family.  Occasionally  Mine  Rolef  and 
I  went  there  on  our  own.  Once  their  nephew  walked  back  with  us  and  after 
we  had  both  been  shyly  silent  for  a  while  he  asked  me  in  "jiddish"  whether 
I  would  marry  him.  I  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  childishly  naive,  and  not 
at  all  ready  to  get  married.  I  explained  this  to  young  Mr  Maurice,  but  he 
was  much  saddened  by  my  reply. 

We  stayed  in  the  camp  at  Angers  from  June  to  the  middle  of  October 
1945  and  had  a  lovely  time  there  in  the  beautiful,  wooded  environment.  We 
also  very  much  enjoyed  the  family  Maurice's  hospitality  and  spontaneity. 
As  it  started  to  become  more  chilly  they  also  helped  us  to  acquire  warmer 
clothes.  They  also  told  me  when  the  Jamien  Noraiem  (the  High  Holy  days  in 
the  autumn)  would  take  place,  and  at  my  request  they  gave  me  a  siddur  or 
machzor  (those  are  the  book  of  prayers  and  the  book  of  prayers  for  the 
Holy  days).  If  there  had  been  a  synagogue  in  Angers  we  could  not  have 
attended  it  anyway  because  it  would  have  been  too  far  away. 

The  summer  of  1945  passed  by.  Ruth  Kramer  developed  a  skin-rash  which 
the  camp-doctor  diagnosed  as  being  scabies,  which  is  highly  infectious. 
Scabies  is  a  parasitic  infection  of  the  skin.  Because  I  had  climbed  to  my 
bed  on  bare  feet  by  way  of  Ruth's  bed  I  too  was  infected  with  the  scabies. 
We  developed  terrible  itching,  especially  at  night,  and  every  three  days 
our  entire  bodies  had  to  be  covered  with  a  special  cream  to  get  rid  of 
this  infectious  rash.  The  clothes  that  we  had  been  wearing  had  to  be 


burnt . 
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Chapter  Ten 

From  Paris  to  Amsterdam 


The  "captain"  told  us  that  we  would  be  repatriated  from  Paris  to  1  he 
Netherlands  in  October.  So  we  bade  farewell  to  Angers  and  the  kind  Maurice 
family  and  our  nice  "captain"  and  took  the  train  from  Angers  to  Paris. 

In  Paris  we  were  met  at  the  station  (which  must  have  been  the  Gare  du 
« 

Nord)  by  a  Jewish  man  from  the  Jewish  Committee.  He  took  us  to  tne 
Committee  by  underground,  and  on  the  way  he  read  all  our  futures  from  cur 
palms.  He  looked  at  my  hand  for  a  very  long  time,  but  did  not  say  much. 

We  received  some  money  at  the  Committee,  as  well  as  the  address  of  an 
affordable  hotel,  the  address  of  a  dentist,  and  that  of  a  doctor,  to  whom 
we  had  to  report  for  examination.  We  had  to  travel  to  all  these  places  by 
underground,  which,  in  Paris,  was  already  a  very  simple  matter  at  that 
time.  But  the  ladies  did  not  have  a  clue  and  got  completely  lost.  As  the 
youngest  one  I  had  less  difficulty  in  finding  my  way  around  and  became  the 
"underground-guide".  At  the  end  of  our  stay  in  Paris  Elise  Friedmann  gave 
me  a  small  notebook  as  a  present  in  which  she  had  written:  "Never 
forgetting  the  underground,  Elise  Friedmann".  I  saved  that  notebook  for  a 
very  long  time  as  a  token  of  friendship  and  appreciation. 

The  dentist  praised  my  teeth:  I  did  not  have  one  cavity.  Since 
Auschwitz  I  had  cleaned  my  teeth  every  morning  and  evening  with  a  piece  of 
cloth,  even  though  we  had  no  toothbrushes  or  toothpaste.  Our  first 
purchase  in  Angers  had  indeed  been  toothbrushes . 

We  made  some  modest,  small  purchases  in  Paris  in  the  department 
stores  such  as  the  LAFAYETTE,  and  we  enjoyed  the  'beauty  of  Paris  as  time 
flew.  I  do  not  have  any  memories  left  of  this  brief  stay  in  Paris. 

The  Jewish  Committee  gave  us  train-tickets  to  get  from  Paris  to 
Amsterdam. 

We  left  in  the  early  morning  of  the  fourteenth  of  October  1945  and 

arrived  at  Amsterdam's  Central  Station  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
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the  fifteenth  of  October.  The  post-war  trains  of  1945  took  a  long  time  to 
travel  each  route  because  some  tracks  had  been  devastated  by  bombing,  and 
the  trains  had  to  take  detours.  Lilo  Hirsch  was  the  first  to  leave  us.  She 
got  out  at  Vaals  where  family  and  relatives  of  hers  lived.  The  train 
stopped  at  every  tiny  village. 

Mine  Rolef,  Ruth  Kramer,  Elise  Friedmann,  Lilo  Jager,  and  I  got  off 
at  the  Central  Station  in  Amsterdam.  The  station  was  deserted  and  empty  by 
eleven  o'clock  at  night  except  for  one  Jewish  gentleman  waiting  to  receive 
us.  He  crossed  our  names  off  a  list  and  gave  us  twenty-five  Dutch  guilders 
each  -  which  was  a  small  fortune  at  that  time,  at  least  it  seemed  so  to 
us.  We  had  to  show  him  our  discharge=papers  from  Mauthausen.  We  were  taken 
to  a  car  and  brought  to  various  houses. 

This  was  how  I  arrived  at  my  Grandpa,  Grandma,  Aunt  Rosi  and  Ruth's 
place  on  the  Tugela  road  number  61,  ground  floor,  which  was  a  furnished 
three-bedroom  flat  close  to  the  Amstel  station.  They  had  received  my 
letter  with  the  date  and  time  of  my  arrival  through  the  Red  Cross. 

I  entered  proudly  carrying  my  wooden  suitcase  and  the  joy  on  both 
sides  was  great,  although  the  events  of  the  past  years  cast  their  shadow, 
especially  the  death  of  my  parents.  We  knew  of  eachother's  grief  and  did 
not  talk  about  it.  The  house  on  the  Tugela  road  was  very  small,  but  it  was 

cosy:  I  slept  together  in  one  big  bed  with  Ruth.  Grandpa  and  Grandma  and 

* 

Aunt  Ros$  cossetted  me. 

The  time  had  now  come  in  which  I  had  to  try  to  adjust  to  normal  life 
again,  and  to  get  some  education.  I  did  not  even  have  any  secondary  school 
education,  and  I  did  not  know  what  I  wanted,  or  tfhat  to  choose,  and  this 
would  prove  to  be  a  great  difficulty  in  the  future. 

I  never  did  resume  normal  schooling.  I  bridged  the  gaps  in  my  general 

knowledge  with  several  language-courses,  including,  later,  courses  in 

England,  France,  and  Argentina.  I  took  several  courses  in  commerce, 

including  typing,  shorthand,  and  commercial  correspondence  in  several 
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languages . 

I  did  think  of  going  to  what  was  then  still  Palestine,  but  this  could 
only  be  done  illegally  at  that  time,  and  even  that  did  not  always  succeed 
because  of  the  opposition  of  the  British  Mandate. 

To  start  out  with  I  decided  to  do  an  "Einzelhachsfjarah" ,  which  was  a 
preparatory  training  for  going  to  Palestine  which  you  could  do 
individually  while  living  at  home,  rather  than  by  staying  at  a  traini  ng 
centre  somewhere  in  The  Netherlands.  I  was  paid  five  Dutch  guilders  a  day 
to  work  in  the  market-garden  at  the  Zuidelijke  Wandelweg,  which  is  now 
called  the  Karel  Lotsylaan,  where  the  tenniscourts  are.  But  would  I  have 
the  courage  and  perseverance  to  see  the  matter  through  and  emigrate  to 
Palestine  on  my  own?  And  this  when  I  so  much  loved  being  cossettea  and 

4 

spoilt  by  Grandpa,  Grandma,  and  Aunt  Rosa?  I  became  what  is  known  as  a 
war-fosterchild,  registered  as  a  "displaced  person"  in  the  files  of  rhe 
Amsterdam  Aliens  Police. 
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